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ful and always redolent of 
health and hope and aspira- 
tion. Over the humblest cabin 
the rose and honeysuckle will 
grow and bloom, covering it 
with beauty and filling it with 
sweetness. A fine tree will 
grace the grounds of a man- 
sion or give distinction to the 
lowliest cottage; and while 
we may not all be able to 
have fine trees at once, we 
can all have trees of some 
sort, and once started, they 
will be constantly growing 
finer and adding more to the 
attractiveness of the place. 
Grass, and flowers blooming 
practically every month in 









































and the pains to care for them. 


























our entire Southland. 























hewever humble. 























is no good excuse for an ugly home in the country, and 
-—~_| every one of our readers might live in a home both at- 
tractive and beautiful, a home of which he could be proud 
and to which he could always turn with gladness. 

No place with grass and trees can be utterly unattractive; and 
every farm home cen have grass and trees—yes, and shrubbery | restorer. 
and blossoms: the glory of growing things that are always beauti- 


the year we di: 101 have solely because we do not take the time 


The house standing with bare, abrupt walle, bleak and lonely in 
a barren patch of ground called a yard, is a thing for which there 
is no excuse, end which could be and should be banished from 


Shade a home with trees, surround it with grass, let flowers 
and vines and shrubbery grow about it, and it will be beautiful, 


Beautiful homes, then, are our rightful heritage; and so are 
healthful homes. Surely, if there is one thing which the country 
dweller more than all other people should have, that thing jg 











AN INVITING COUNTRY HOME, 





SOME THINGS EVERY FARM HOME COULD HAVE 


VERY FARM HOME should be a beautiful home. There , pure, fresh air. Yet there are country homes where the breeze 
FE and sunshine are shut out of the “best room” as if they were the 
bringers of pestilence instead of the source of health and vigor, 
and where the sleeping rooms are closed against the cool, refresh- 
ing breath of night as if it were a thing to be feared instead of the 


first essential of that balmy sleep which i is indeed nature's sweet 


Through every room of every farm home the air should circu- 





than a good place and a pleasant place in which to live ? 

Fresh air, pure water, growing trees and grass and plants—all 
these every farm home in all our territory could have; and with 
them to beautify and brighten and cleanse it, almost every home 
cou'd and would be the dwelling of vigorous, healthy, happy, as- 
piring men and women and boys and girls. Humble though it 
might be, it would still be a place to be turned to with joy, and one 
rich with “the friendly feel of home” and the inspiration to useful 
and earnest lives. 

Whatever we may not be able to have, we can at least have 
these things, and they are among the things of the most impor- 
tance in the making of a home anywhere. 


late freely, and into every 
room at some hour during the 
day the sunshine should pen- 
etrate. 

Another thing every coun- 
try home might have isa yard 
about it, clean with the eter- 
nal cleanliness of growing 
plants, free from refuse ot ev- 
ery kind, sloping away from 
the buildings so as to dispose 
of any surplus water, a source 
of health and vitality as well 
as of beauty and joy. 

With these things, and a 
liberal supply of pure water, 
another thing which the coun- 
try house could always have— 
need any farm home be other 
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Two Things Worth fer 

















year your hard-working wife or tired 


ei IGURE UP HOW many hundred miles a 
childrei1 have to walk every year bringing 


water from the distant well or the spring at the 
foot of the hil. Then figure out the comparative- 
ly small cos: of a windmill or hydraulic ram that 
would pump the water into your house without 
trouble, leav.ng the energy of your family to be 
expended in more profitable ways. 


& 


The average Southern home has only half 
enough window space and only half enough porch 
or veranda space. The porch ought to be twice 
as big as it is, and the windows ought to be twice 
as wide, or there ought to be twice as many of 
them. We have stuck entirely too closely to 
Northern building models adapted only to North- 


ern climates. 
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Editorial Page. 


Cowpea Hay: How Not to Cure It. 


Fearn! R. ALVA AGEE in the National Stockman 
)ixt and Farmer tells an inquirer to cure cow- 
aa pea hay well in the field, and not run the 
risk of mold in the mow. He advises to let the 
cut hay lie in the swath till the top leaves are 
crisp, and then to rake into windrows, and as 
soon as the top leaves on the windrows rattle to 
break up the windrows into big forkfuls to bring 
fresh material to the sun and air. The result of 
this sort of curing will be a lot of dry stems and 
all the leaves shattered off. The leaves are the 
best part of the hay. I have cured cowpeas long 
before Mr. Agee ever did, and never let the hay 
stay out till the leaves rattle, but always got it 
in while limp, and for thirty years or more I never 
had any moldy hay, but have it finish its curing 
in the barn, and then have hay with the leaves 
still green in color, sweet and well cured. Rake 
into windrows as soon as wilted. Turn the next 
day, and that afternoon cock it and let it cure 
in the cock till no sap can be wrung from a twist, 
and then into the barn with it before a leaf rat- 
tles. Then let it alone and it will cure bright 
and sweet, and not a mere pile of stems. 














Make Money Selling Farm Seeds. 


HILE WITH MOST of our garden vegétables 
4 I do not believe that it pays to save seeds, 
there are even some of these that can be 
saved to advantage by a careful grower. Sweet 
corn, for instance, seldom succeeds in the South 
Lecause the people buy the sweet corn from the 
seedsmen that has been grown from them in Ne- 
hraska, and it is not suited to Southern condi- 
tions. But take a good corn like the Country 
Gentleman or Stowell’s Evergreen and breed it as 
you would field corn by constant selection, and 
you can soon get a sugar corn that will succeed in 
any part of the South, for corn of any sort should 
always be bred in the section where it is to be 
planted. 


But with farm seeds the case is different. I 
know of one farmer who by reason of his minute 
care in the growing and selection of his seed corn 
has built up a trade that takes all the corn he 
can grow at $2.50 to $3.00 per bushel. There are 
few farmers who will take the trouble to breed 
their corn carefully, and one man who will do 
so in every section can make a good thing in 
growing corn for his neighbors’ planting. 

The same is true of cotton. By giving atten- 
tion to the selection of their cotton seed, especial- 
ly in the upper South where the superior earliness 
needed by the weevil-infested sections can be 
brought about, a number of growers are reaping 
profit from their cotton seed. 


Down in Texas a man bred a tomato that re- 
sists rot and blight, and gets $1 per packet for 
his seed. And in all parts of the South a man 
can find a specialty that he can produce to per- 
fection in his soil and can make money in giving 
the minute attention demanded for such work, an 
amount of attention that the average farmer will 
never give. 


One man in North Carolina finds a profitable 
market for all the turnip seed he grows, and he 
has produced a fine one and a large cropper. An- 
other might take the collard and breed it into 
better heading and dwarfer growth. Of course, 
there are certain of the garden seeds that must 
be grown in a cooler climate. Radishes are 
grown in northern France, but run to tops in our 
climate. Cauliflower seed are grown in Denmark. 
But the best of cabbage seed of the late varieties 
can be grown in the mountain country of the 
South, and we can produce eggplant, tomato and 
a few other garden seeds of fine quality. 

Down in Georgia Mr. A. W. Smith, of Americus, 
a banker, has a small place where he grows flower 
seed for the Northern seedsmen, of such things 
as mature too late in the season for the 
North. He has made a reputation for his 
moonflower seed, and the Northern trade all buy 
Smith’s moonflower seed, and many other things 
in that line, and on his ten-acre place he probably 
gets more money than many cotton farmers on 
large farms. 

Some day the South Atlantic coast section will 
grow the lily and narcissus bulbs that are now im- 
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omy and beauty. 
ly Prof. Franklin Sherman said: 


essentials worth looking after. 








A Beautiful $3,600 Home for Country or Town 


m| ANY COUNTRY HOMES ON WHICH plenty of money has been spent are never- 
Re theless far from beautiful, simply because built without a plan—and the same 

SI thing is even more inexcusably true of many of our churches and schoolhouses. 
No farm residence costing over $500 or $600, and certainly no church or schoolhouse, 
should ever be built without having an architect to draw up the plans. 
not be over 34 per cent of the total expenditure, and it will pay both in point of econ- 
Speaking on this subject to a convention of Southern farmers recent- 


“Welldrawn and carefully planned specifications are an economy, for it is 
the architect’s special business to know how to arrange a house so that it 
shall give the best satisfaction at the cost, and his livelihood is dependent on 
his ability to prepare plans that will give satisfaction. 
gables are not needed, but a pantry, a bath-room, convenient stairways of an 
easy slope, and conveniently arranged closets, hallways, chimneys, etc., are 
By all means have the rooms high and pro- 
vided with plenty of windows. Let there be plenty of bed-rooms to allow for 
additions to the household withcut crowding to an unhealthful degree. 
for a closet in each bed-room, and plan for a good interior finish on the wali 
and ceiling, either of plaster and whitewash or a neat papering. 
it a bright and cheerful home while we are at it—one that the good wife will 
be proud to preside over and not feel obliged to apologize for.’ 
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The cost should 


Fancy corners and 


Plan 


Let’s make 














ported. In fact, this is being done to some ex- 
tent, just as eastern North Carolina supplies all 
the tuberose bulbs for the North and England. 

‘There are seed specialties that are suited to 
every neighborhood if the right man can be found 
with the needed intelligence and industry to grow 
them. 





Why Good Farms and Poor Are Found 
Side by Side. 


f WENT LATELY to inspect a farm four 
VA miles from the city of Camden, N. J., and 

I saw a farm carried on by two maiden sis- 
ters as a dairy farm. The farm is less than 200 
acres, but they have a herd of 160 cows. The 
farm I inspected is right along side of this one, 
and belongs to a professional man in the city. 
It is worked in a sort of haphazard way with 
few stock and not with any systematic rotation; 
and right there was an object lesson, for the farm 
of the sisters, managed by these women, showed 
what cattle and manure could do. The cattle were 
sleek, the grass was fine, and the grain likewise, 
while on the other farm the corn was but a few 
inches tall, the oats not worth cutting, and the 
small field of wheat was the so-called Alaska 
wheat that the owner had been victimized into 








' buying, and which no miller in the country will 
buy, and wil] all have to be sold for chicken feed. 
The land on both farms was more or less sandy 
and naturally thin, but by reason of its location is 
worth several hundred dollars per acre. One farm 
is being made a source of profit while the other 
has been a load for the owner to carry. The sis- 
ters have accumulated humus in their soils, while 
it is badly lacking in the other. 

| The land naturally was just what would be good 

cotton soil in the South, just like thousands of 

acres that are being scratched in cotton every 








year and worth only a few dollars per acre, while 
the owners work hard and get little better off an- 
nually, and right there were two women making 
money on similar land that was worth $300 an 
acre. 

And I thought then that if these two women 
were where they could grow cotton, they would 
grow big crops and make money out of cotton, for 
they fully understand the importance of keeping 
cattle. Making money on laud worth hundreds of 
dollars an acre, what would similar work do on 
better land in the South worth but a few dollars 
per acre? 





Second-Crop Potatoes for Seed. 





AST SPRING, instead of planting second- 
he crop potatoes for seed, all the large grow- 
ers of early potatoes on the eastern shore 
of Virginia bought seed from Maine, and they rot- 
ted in the ground, some growers losing their en- 
tire planting and others fully half. The potatoes 
seem to have brought a disease with them from 
Maine, for New York seed potatoes handled and 
kept in the same cellar did not rot. 

This summer there is a general effort to grow 
second-crop seed, and the man who plants Maine 
seed next spring will be considered to have lost 
his head. The loss was tremendous, for there are 
plenty of these growers who planted 1,000 bar- 
rels, and there were four men near Norfolk whose 
combined crops took 7,500 barrels of seed. 

The second-crop seed are the best for the South, 
and good seed can also be grown by keeping over 
the second-crop potatoes in cold storage and grow- 
ing a late crop from these, as is done around 
Louisville, Ky. 














Mother Nature, in giving out energy, gives each 
man about an equal proportion—the difference is 





in the way you see it.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 


XXXIX.—By Adding to the Convenience and Comfort of the Home. 








By Dr. Tait Butler. 
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70) |EVERAL friendly readers have 
SS) recently criticised the writer 
of this article for preaching 
too strenuously and _ persistently 
what one termed the “gospel of 
money-making. But we are not urg- 
ing getting money for money’s sake. 
We need more money, and there- 
fore must earn more, to build, fur- 
nish and support better homes; to 
erect better schoolhouses and to pay 
better salaries to more efficient teach- 
ers; to build better churches and 
fill their pulpits with more able 
preachers; to construct and maintain 
better roads; to equip and develop 
colleges and high schools for teach- 
ing agriculture; in short, we need 
more money, and must earn it, to 
build up and maintain that type of 
rural civilization, that sort of farm 
life, which every patriotic Southern- 
er must wish for this land. This is 
our need for more money, and the 
need is so urgent that we have 
no apologies to offer for ham- 
mering away on this point so per- 
sistently: We wish we could say and 
do more and add to the force of each 
effort ten thousandfold. 


ot 
Science Will Help the Farm 


Woman. 
if you 


7 OW, my dear reader, 
earn an additional dollar 
through aid or encourage- 
ment given by this series of articles 
we beseech you, go and spend a fair 
share of it in adding to the conven- 
iences and comforts of your home. 

Why should our farm houses be 
improved? First, because they do 
not now generally contain those con- 
veniences for lightening, as far as 
possible, the burdens of those who 
labor in them; nor do they possess 
those comforts which, while beget- 
ting culture and refinement are also 
demanded by these; and second, be- 
cause the home has more influence 
in shaping, directing and determin- 
ing the culture, refinement and char- 
acter of those going out from it than 
all others agencies combined. 

Let us first briefly discuss some 
of the benefits to be derived from 
improving the home, and_ then 
as far as our limited space will per- 
mit, suggest a few of those improve- 
ments which are most generally 
needed. 

The labor conditions which form- 
erly existed in and around the South- 
ern farm home are now almost com- 
pletely changed. Moreover, it must 
be frankly admitted that there are 
how comparatively few farm homes 
resembling the almost ideal Southern 
home of other days. The vast ma- 
jority of our farm homes are poorly 
built and deficient in the conven- 
iences and comforts demanded for 
§00d living. This is not a pleasant 
Statement, but any one who has 
knowledge of the subject must ad- 
mit its truth. 

We have recognized that changed 
conditions have demanded new meth- 
ods of farming and new ir plements 


e_ 


This series of articles, willrun throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series 
being as follows: 

Oct. 7.—By Feeding Beef Cattle and Saving 

the Manure. 

Oct. 14—By Buying to Best Advantage. 


Oct, 31.—By Better Handling of the Timber 
rop 


Oct, 28 —By Getting Better Results Next 
Year from Tenants and Farm Labor. 








to do the work in the fields, but we 
have not yet fully realized what 
modern science and invention can do 
for the betterment of our farm 
homes, nor what modern ideals de- 
mand in order to make the farm 
home attractive. 
& 


Women Must Wake Up to 
Need of Better Methods. 
Say/ F¥ IMPROVEMENTS now most 
eg demanded in our farm homes 
(SJ there are two classes. The 
first is a proper equipment for en- 
abling those who do the work to ac- 
complish better results with less la- 
bor. When less drudgery is required 
of our mothers, wives and daughters, 
they will have more time and incli- 
nation for studying the sciences un- 
derlying housekeeping; and let us no 
longer be silly enough to believe that 
science will do any less in the home 
than it has done in the workshop 
and the fields. Just as surely as 





ize that there is a whole world of 
scientific knowledge which they can 
and must know in order to lighten 
their labors and enable them to fully 
meet their God-given responsibilities 
of motherhood and home-making. 
As yet few of our people have seem- 
ed to realize that science (house- 
hold science) can do as much for our 
girls as for our boys, in helping them 
to better fulfill their mission in this 
life, and as stated, the women them- 
selves must first realize this fact 
truly and completely before it will 
be effectively acted upon. 
ss 


A Home, or a*Shelter From 
the Elements? 

ECOND OF THE two great 

S| needs of our farm homes is 

one delicate and difficult to 

discuss. This need is greater atten- 


tion to the cultivation and practice 
of all those refinements which con- 


are their 





stitute the real difference between a 
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AN ATTRACTIVE ENTRANCE TO THE HOME GROUNDS. 


Such an entrance adds greatly to any country home. 





The massive 


concrete gate posts lend an air of great strength and stability to the 
entrance and give the place a distinctive character, with a very hos- 
pitable and cheery look. The buildings are seen through the trees. 


Almost any farm home looks imposing, 
front, and some good shade trees, not too many. 


with a wide lawn space in 


There are suggestions 


in this picture for all who wish to make their country homes attrac- 


tive.—American Cultivator. 








water-works, the sink and the bath 
tub, the washing machine, the fire- 
less cooker and other labor-saving 
devices are more generally intro- 
duced into the farm home, just so 
soon will the homes become cleaner, 
better ventilated, brighter and more 
sanitary. We do not put this de- 
mand for labor-saving conveniences 
in the farm home on the ground of 
justice alone—all know that the 
women on the farms are justly en- 
titled to an expenditure of a fair 
share of the farm earnings for light- 
ening their burdens—but we also ap- 
peal to the love of self and offspring. 

Few farm women are idlers, and 
once relieved of the drudgery which 
a conveniently arranged and equip- 
ped house and kitchen help to ban- 
ish, they will at once busy their 
minds and hands with those things 
which add to the comforts and re- 
finements of the home. Idleness is 
never desirable, but physical drudg- 
ery and the cultivation of the mind 
do not usually go together. All ad- 
vancement must come through study 
and mind improvement; and right 
here we want to say with all the em- 
phasis possible that the women on 
the farms must themselves first real- 





home and a mere shelter from the 
elements. To illustrate the condi- 
tion of our country school houses 
may serve a useful purpose. We 
send our children to school where 
they spend, or at least should spend, 
much of their young lives. What 


surroundings while at 
school? We have seen hundreds of 
these country school houses and for 
crude construction, uncouth equip- 
ment and surroundings and untidi- 
ness, not to say downright filth, they 
are frequently a disgrace which 
should sting every true patriot to the 
very quick. 

We need clean men and women, 
—not those made clean, but those 
naturally or instinctively clean. To 
produce such we must have cleanli- 
ness and refinement in the home and 
the schoolhouse alike. Cleanliness 
is an index, the best index, of the 
culture, refinement and character of 
any man or woman, and we need bet- 
ter and more refined surroundings, 
for our boys and girls, while at home 
and at school, for the wholesome in- 
fluences which these will have in re- 
fining and elevating the thoughts 
and ideals of the rising generation. 
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Things Every Home Needs 


ND NOW LET us consider 
pn what are some of the things 
LOW which a vast majority of our 
farm homes need and most of which, 
if desired sufficiently are within the 
reach of practically all. 

First of all, let the kitchen be 
made right. It must have a good, 
smooth floor, smooth, clean walls, 
and plenty of windows. Put a sink 
in it, but pipe the water away from 
the house, where it will not collect 
and form a place for breeding mos- 
quitoes or disease. If the stove and 
chimney, or flues, are not modern 
and doing well the work for which 
they are intended, change them. 
Make a fireless cooker. It can be 
done at little cost and will save 
those who do the cooking much la- 
bor. Screen the windows of the 
kitchen, dining room, and bed rooms, 
at least, to keep out flies and mos- 


quitoes. If the whole house can’t be 
screened leave the other rooms to 
the last. Take a good careful look 


into the dining room and seeif it can 
not be improved. Screens will save 
much labor with the ‘fly brush.” 
Why not keep the table covered with 
a clean white table cloth? The cost 
will be little and the labor of wash- 
ing alone need be considered. A 
washing machine and wringer to do 
the washing of all the family with 
one-fifth the labor of the old “tub 
and board” method, may solve the 
difficulty. Please see if that old 
bench cannot be thrown out anu 
good substantial, cheap chairs take 
its place. Each member of the fam- 
ily is entitled to and will be benefited 
by the individual consideration re- 
sulting from being supplied with a 
comfortabie chair while eating. 

Use those old unsanitary feather 
beds for making pillows, or sell 
them, and buy a- good. clean, 


(Continued on Page 14.) 








cloddy. {It enables the farmer to work soil 


the pamphlet and let us quote prices. 




















Write for our free Pamphlet on Drainage. Gives all necessary information. 
HOW to Drain and WHY. {Use of drain tile increases value of land and crops at least 
2% to 40 per cent, BECAUSE IT PREVENTS damage by excessive rains; prevents dam- 
age by stagnant water and souring of soil, and prevents soil from becoming baked and 


ing out;” lessens risk of surface washing. {It lets the air in, makes the soil warmer, and 
enables the roots to go deeper. Consequently it isa help in dry weather as well as in 
wet weather. {It is good for all kinds of lands and all kinds of seasons. 
ment. {We makea SUPERIOR grade of drain tile ata reasonable price, WRITE for 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
POMONA, WN. C. 
‘Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing, Flue"Pipe, Etc. 
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Plan Your Yard So as to Have Flowers Where You Can See 


Them Most—Make Shrubbery S 


Frame the Most Attractive Views—The Outdoor Sitting Room. 


By Professor Charles A. Kefker. 


N MOS? FARMS the dwelling 
Ley house is piaced near the high- 

way. It is not the most de- 
sirable arrangement, for the dust 
from the road invades the house, 
and there is little privacy. It is a 
mistake to think that home means 
a house only. It should men also 
the house lot. One should be able 
to enjoy life in the shade of the; 
trees during the long summer days 
with the same sense of privacy that 
one feels within the house. At the 
same time the yard should be open 
to sun and breeze. It should be es- 
sentially a great out-of-doors sitting 
room, beautiful and restful, well 
furnished and roomy. Every good 
object within the horizon should be 
visible from the home grounds, and 
every unsightly object should be 
concealed. Now, if all these things 
are taken into consideration in de- 
termining the location of the dwell- 
ing, the best results should follow. 
But with most of us the house is 
already located, and the problem we 
have to solve is how shall we beau- 
tify the yard, or home grounds. 


Our Neglect of the Back Yard. 


What is wanted—something for 
the home folks or something for the 
passer-by? I think Americans com- 
monly garden for the _ passer-by. 
They put their best grass, and pret- 
tiest flowers in the front yard, and 
they spend most of their waking 
hours in the back of the house! 
Here is the place for a reformation. 
If the housework is done by the fam- 
ily, let us garden where the beauty 
of grass and shrub and flower may 
lighten the burden of kitchen drudg- 
ery. Let us place our most beauti- 
ful plants where the household can 
enjoy them most. This does not 
mean the neglect of the front yard— 
keep it neat, give it trees and shrubs, 
but let it be like the vestibule of a 
good house—an entering place. 

If the dwelling be within a rod or 
two of the highway, the best effect 
can be secured by making a lawn 
between it and the road, with a 
straight walk to the main entrance. 
This lawn should be of bluegrass, 
if it can be grown. A few shrubs 
may border it near the road, a few 
trees so placed as to provide some 
shade while admitting plenty of sun 
to the house, the walk bordered on 
either side by a bed of old-fashioned 
flowers, and that is enough. The 
flowers may be omitted, for the front 
yard is to be treated very simply, 
and it’s expression should be quiet 
and unobtrusive. Between this front 
lawn and what I would like to call 
the out-of-door sitting room is the 
place for the main planting of shrub- 
bery. 


The Outdoor Sitting Room. 


At the side of the house—prefer- 
ably the east side—where the dwell- 
ing affords afternoon shade, there 
should be a lawn screened from the 
road by small trees and shrubs, 
planted as nature might plant them 
in a happy mixture. And here is the 
place for the home-maker to exert 
all his skill. One wants a private 
lawn at the side of the house, with 
openings in the border planting that 
will permit the enjoyment of every 
good view the landscape affords. 
This border planting must not be a 
hedge, making a prison of the side 
lawn, nor must it be so open that 
every plant in it stands separate 


Ornamenting the Home Grounds. 


‘est low-growing shrubs must stand, 
| So that sitting on the lawn one may 





creen Unsightly Objects and 





its neighbors. The border must be 
of uneven outline on the ground; 
where it is widest the tailest shrubs 
must be placed—and these places 
must be selected to hide barns, out 
houses, and other unsightly objects 
from the lawn. Where it is narrow- 


look over them at the best views the 
neighborhood affords. 

The shrubbery border, separating 
the side lawn from the highway and 





9. For April and May: Calycan- 
thus, 6; Deutzia Gracilis, 3; Deutzia 
Pride of Rochester, 8; Kerria Jap- 
onica, 6; Mock orange, 10; Flower- 
ing currant, 5; Spiraea Reevisii, 
double, 7; Spiraea van Houtei, 6; 
Spiraea Sorbifolia, 7; Purple lilac, 
10; White lilac, 12; Common snow- 
ball, 12; Japanese snowball, 6; Wei- 
gelia, 6; Golden elder, 10. For sum- 
mer: Hydrangea, oak-leaved, 6; Hy 
drangrea Paniculata Grandiflora, 6; 
Hibiscus, double pink, white, red, 
12; Crape myrtle, 12. For colored 
foliage: Purple leaved barberry, 6; 
Purple leaved plum, 12; Variegated 
weigelia, green and white, 6; Hibis- 
cus Meehani vas, green, yellow and 
white, 10; Golden leaved syringa, 
4; Golden spircéea, 6; Golden elder, 
10;. For colored bark (winter ef- 
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1-—Shrubbery border. 
entrance to lawn. 


entrance lawn, is the principal fur- 
nishing of the home place. It should 
coniain as great a variety of plants 
as may be had. In determining what 
shrubs to plant, one wants first of 
all to remember that the flowering 
season of each is brief, and that the 
form and foliage of the shrubs are 
therefore of the greatest importance. 
Choose enough kinds to have flowers 
somewhere in the shrubbery through- 
out the season. Choose some shrubs 
whose fruit is ornamental—study the 
color of stems, of autumn foliage, 
study leaf forms: a successful shrub- 
bery border affords unending enjoy- 
ment to its visitors, because of its 
infinite variety. 


The Shrubs We May Select From. 
Now all this implies knowledge on 
the part of the lawn-maker. And 
to many, it will suggest discourage- 
ment on account of the expense. But 
there is where many mistakes are 
made. For the most part, use native 
things in the screen planting. Elder 
berry, sumac, red bud, dogwood and 
witch hazel all are fine, and the peo- 
ple who must pay money for them 
value them highly as ornamentals— 
it is only where nature has provided 
them lavishly, in the country, that 
their beauty is not appreciated. 
Here is a list of good shrubs that 
will provide some interesting fea- 
ture—bloom, leafage, fruit or bark- 
color,—throughout the year. The 
figures following name _ indicate 
height in feet at maturity. For late 
winter and early spring: Jasmine 
nudicaule, 3—4; Flowering almond, 
pink and white, 4; Tartarian honey- 
suckle, 8; Golden bell, 6——8; Silver 
bell, 12; Red bud, 15; Chinese mag- 
bell, 12; Red bud, 15; Chinese Mag- 





from the others. Each plant in the 
shrubbery border must merge into 


nolia Stellata, 8; Sonlangeana, 12; 


AIGHWAY 
A GARDEN PLAN—SCALE, 1 INCH 100 FEET. 


2—Shade trees. 
5—Side or private lawn. 


38—Small trees. 4—Front or 


6—F lowers. 


fect) Red Ozier dogwood, 8; Kerria 
(green), 6; Scotch broom (green), 
4. For autumn foliage and large 
leaves; Cut-leaved sumac, 6; Auralia 
Spinosa, 10. 

Some of the Best Perennial Flowers. 
At one side of the lewn and near 
the vegetable garden I would place 
the ficwers. There may be a regu- 
lar garden for them, if space and 
labor permit, and one might separate 
it from the lawn by a simple per- 
golu built of small tree trunks with 
the bark left on—post oak is excel- 
ient for the purpose. But the aver- 
age farm finds other employment for 
labor, so we may confine the flowers 
to one or more long beds, not more 
than three feet wide. Here gather 
everything you like best from old- 
fashioned hollyhocks and clove 
pinks (they are quite new fashioned 
now-a-days!) to the very newest va- 
rieties of paeonia and dahlia. The 
catalogs of the dealers in peren- 
nials are the most fascinating liter- 
ature I know, but most of their 
wares may be grown far more cheap- 
ly from seed. Plant something for 
every month of the growing season 
—from violets, which blooomed all 
winter in my garden, to hardy chrys- 
anthemums. Have Darwin tulips, 
and rugulosus, and poet’s narcissus; 
have candidum and valley lilies, and 
tiger lilies, too. Have German iris 
in deep purple and pale lavender, 
and monk’s hood and bleeding heart 
and paeonias (our grandmothers 


nial poppies, snd phlox of many col- 
ors, and goluen glow and anemo- 
nes—oh, there are so many hardy 
flowers that the only trouble is to 
decide what not to have! 

Make the beds very rich and spade 
them two spades deep, putting in 
manure all the way down. Plant 
this fall, and don’t expect best re- 
sults the first year. 


Making the Lawn. 


Now these are the accessories of 
the side yard—the real garden of it 
is the lawn. Begin now and grade 
it perfectly, then plow in well-rotted 
manure at the rate of twenty tons 
or more per acre. If this is not 
available plow in 600 pounds per acre 
of a 4-8-4 fertilizer. On the plow- 
ing scatter three tons of limestone 
dust or one ton of air-slaked lime, 
and disk, roll and drag until it is 
smooth. In January or February 
sow bluegrass. Four bushels per 
acre is not too much—sow length- 
wise, crosswise and diagonally, to get 
it even. Then use the lawn mower 
freely during early summer to keep 
the weeds from seeding. Trees and 
shrubs and flowers are the furniture 
—dgrass is the best setting for them 
all. 


To the Men Who Grow Wool 


Daily we receive inquiries from you. 
Our answer is—Ship us your Wool col- 
lect, and we will PAY CASH, or make 
and deliver to you PREPAID full value 
in any or all of the following high grade 
Sanitary ‘goods: 10-4, 114 or 12-4 Wool 
Blankets, Cradle Biankets, Dress Goods, 
Men's and Boys’ Suitings, Overcoat 
Patterns, Buggy or Auto Robes, ete.4 


SPRAY WOOLEN MILLS COMPANY 


ROCKINGHAM CO., 
SPRAY, North Carolina. 














"IT’S OH! SO EASY 
The Triumph F. uit Jar Wrench ané Ho'der 


insure perfectly sealed frrit 
| ‘bey easily open those stub” 








bern jars wher ovher nm e€ans 
have tailed Sent postpaid 
to any eddress. Duil finish 
per set. wrench and holder, 
40c.; Pclished nickle, per 
eet. wrench and holder, 50c. 
aGENTS WANTED. *: } 
STAMPS TAKEN. 
F. J. FOOT, 90 W. Breadwav, WN. Y. 
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FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


PINE FARM FOR SALE 


156 acres, 6 miles of Salisbury, N.C. Good 
buildings, phone, macadam. 
L. E. FISHER, H+ ndersonville, N. C. 


WE CAN FURNISH FARMING LANDS 


in Union or Chesterfield counties. in any 
size tracts for £5.00 to $100.00 per acre. 
The Monroe Insurance and Investmest Company, 
MONROE, N. C. 


AR 

















Six-hundred-acre farm, 125 in cultivation. 
Adapted to all general crops, gord buildings, 
near De)l school, fine stock range. W. H. 
Draughon, Deiway. N. C. 





Farm for saie,in best section Edgecombe 
county. Produces any crop of this climate. 
Inoculated, and now growing vetch, clover 
and alf-lfa. About 490 acres. 200 cleared, 125 
in pasture, some timb-r. two dweliings. Well 
supplied with water. Tenant houses, barns, 
stables, etc. Zeno Moore, Waitakers, N. C. 


175—ACRE FARM FOR SALE—! 5 
Very des'rable: good soil; 115acres in oak 
timber. Ooe and-a-half miles from town. For 
particulars, address JNO. L, EFLAND, 
EFLAND. Orange Co., N C. 


yA LUABLEFARM. Here is something 
worth your attention. A large body. of 
land, between 1000 and 1500 acres, about 300 
open. This body of land is second to none in 
South Carolina. Now I want to sell this tract 
of laud, and from first ha‘ds. If this should 











called them “‘peonies’’?) and peren-| 


interest you and you mean business, write to 
._ H. W., Route 3. Box 5, Florence, S. C. 


— 








FARMS AND TIMBER 





peracre. Write ter eatalogue. 





' Azalea Lutea, 5; Flowerimg quince, 





FOR SALE—Biceellent farms trom 50 to 1,000 acres at from Kight to Fifteen Dollars 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMP’Y, Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 


LANDS IN VIRGINIA——— 
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THH PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








She Home-Maker’s Most Important Work 


Some Thoughts on the Training of the Children—Teach Them 
to Obey and to Yield to Others, but Always Treat Them as 
You Would Expect if in Their Places. 


I think the most difficult task we 
home-makers have is to bring up 
the children in the way that they 
should go. So many times we un- 
thoughtedly lose our patience and 
say things that they should never 
hear. For the simplest words, used 
in the wrong place, and by parents, 
have the deepest impression on the 
children. We can many times watch 
and listen to them when at play, and 
judge from their play and conversa- 
tion what their home training is. 
They generally use the language 
they hear at home, and when they 
see their parents give way to their 
tempers and perhaps treat innocent 
creatures angrily, it is reasonable to 
believe that they think they have 
the same privilege. And really they 
have, for we should never do that 
which we would not have them to 
do. So the most difficult task is to 
live the life we want our children to 
live. 


Teach them first of all obedience, 
and to do this we must be obedient 
ourselves. They have their little 
wants and desires the same as we do, 
and it costs us little—a great many 
times nothing but a few kind words— 
to grant them, and the pleasure and 
satisfaction we give them by doing 
so repays us doubly for the little ef- 
fort we make. And then we must 
never forget to show them our ap- 
preciation of their obedience to us. 

The next thing is to teach them 
self-control, and to begin this is to 
control ourselves. They are sure to 
have bad days, when everything they 
come in contact with worries them. 
Then is when they need the most 
patient and loving hand to guide 
them. Do we not all have bad days 
when everything goes wrong? 

How would you like to have some 
one, who is so much stronger and 
wiser than yourself, add to this mis- 
erable feeling by harsh words and a 
spanking occasionally or a switch- 
ing? The best thing for us to do is 
to try to get their minds on some- 
thing they have not thought of. Tell 








them little funny stories, or take 
them with you if you are at work 
and give them something to do. If 
it is of no use or no real help, it will 
occupy their minds. Why, my little 
girls have had needle and thread 
and would sit for a long time and 
sew scraps when they could do noth- 
ing but pucker it up into a hard ball. 
I double the thread so the needle 
will not come off and put in more 
as they need it. 

I think the most healthful play 
for both girls and boys is the out- 
door playhouse. The girls do the 
cooking and housekeeping, the boys 
can play the part of men: get wood, 
do the plowing, hoeing, ete. And if 
they soil their clothes and them- 
selves, don’t worry. It will not hurt 
them. On rainy days, give them a 
room or corner somewhere out of 
the way where they can have things 
as they like, and always learn them 
to replace everything when they are 
through. 


Another important duty is to do 
our best to keep them in good com- 
pany, for when in Rome they are 
likely to do as Rome does. If we 
allow them while young to associate 
with children who use bad language 
and do bad things, we can’t expect 
them to do otherwise. I know some 
do all in their power to bring up 
their children right, and at last they 
go astray. But how comforting it 
must be to them to have a clear con- 
science and feel like it is no thought 
of theirs. NELLIE. 





Teacher—Years ago the kingdom 
of Spain ran clear around the world. 
Tommy—Who chased _ it?—-Detroit 
Free Press. 








=] A COMBINATION HULLER. 
Lay donnig Soto ad ye 
‘eas, 8, jum le alir 
Corn, Garden Seed, etc. Strong, 
easily operated and light in weight. 
Does nearly as meeh work as larger 
and heavier maehines. Good cider 
mill, wheat jan and separator. Can be 
taken apart and set up again in five 
minutes. Catalogue free upon 
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HULLER alton, Ga. @ 





























bicycle. 






Tools 





stay sharp indefinitely. 


than the ordinary nameless kinds. 


Keen Kutter Tools are guaranteed. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 








When Your Tools 
Need Grinding 


It is but the work of a minute to sharpen a 
chisel, a plane, a knife or any edged tool on a 
Keen Kutter Grindstone. 

Made of very carefully selected Berea grit— 
mounted on an extra braced tubular frame that. 
never sways or ‘‘wabbles.” Ball bearings 
and double tread make it run as easy as a 
With this grindstone and an outfit of 


KUTTER 


you are always ready for the finest or heaviest work. 
Keen Kutter Tools are tempered for lasting edges and once sharpened 


For the home they are ideal, doing better work with less attention 
_ Remember the name and look for the trademark next 
time you buy any tool—whether it be a hammer or a 


saw, an ice pick or a can opener, a bread knife or a 
cleaver. Then ip are sure of satisfaction; for all 


SIMMONS HARDWARE OOMPANY (ine.) 


St. Louls and New York, U. S. A. i 


KEEN 


and Cutlery 








BUYING AND SELLING. 








With Our Advertisers. | 
Live Stock.—Keep your eye on! 
our “Live Stock Department’ and} 
our ‘Breeders’ Directory.”” We are 
laying plans to give more reading 
matter on this subject. We are also 
going to have a larger number and 
better variety of the different breeds 
of live stock represented in the 
“Breeders’ Directory.” The different 
breeds of hogs, cows, horses, etc., 
will be written up and letters from 
The Progressive Farmer readers 
will be published telling of the good 
profits they have received from rais- 
ing improved stock rather than com- 
mon scrub stock. We shall continue 
to make our special advertising rate 
to farmers who have improved live 
stock to sell, making it possible for 
the man who has only a few to sell 
them cheaply through an advertise- 
ment ix The Progressive Farmer. Of 


not believe there is another that pays 
this class of advertisers so well for 
what it costs to run the advertise- 
ment. We receive scores of letters 
every season that back up this state- 
ment. One reason is because we dod 
not take any but reliable advertisers 
and when a _ Progressive Farmer 
reader wants to buy something, the 
first thing he does is to look in his 
paper for an advertiser who he} 
knows will give him a square deal. 
So don’t fail to read our live stock 
page every week. 
Wants to Buy Sheep. 

Madison, N. C., Sept. 22, 1909. 

Editor Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir: Having noticed J. A. 
McLean’s article in the September 
23rd issue of The Progressive Farm- 
er, on sheep, I would like to have 
the address of one or more parties 
of whom I may purchase 25 or 50 


all the papers in the country we do os 


RICHIMON)D TOBACCO. 


Richmond, Va., Sept. 25, 1909. 

Receipts of new primings have 
been small during this week. It is 
evident that the bulk of the prim- 
ings have already come to market. 
Business in old tobaccos continues to 
be quiet. The market is firm for 
all grades, with very small transac- 
tions. The weather continues to be 
favorable for the cutting and cur- 
ing of the new crop. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 























Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 
GUMNNOhCticésesivusdcckus 12 @u | 7 @9 
a eee 12 @f5 9 @i1 
REE, tint Wisk owen se opne am £5 11 @15 
Cutters Smokers 
GUTINON siseuccusscsscncs 10 @i2 5 @6 
eer 12 @13 6 @3 
G Sete dies anus & besads 13 @30 9 @19 
Sun-cured Dark- fired 
COMMIT o. si0s cewccss nce 6 @8 5 @7 
WERE wcuduccceevaccsuacs 7@9 7@9 
WIUUR audi weawwseses. cuase: 9 @14 9 @i2 











NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


New York, Sept. 25, 1909. 

Potatoes have been in free receipt 
this week, but the demand has been 
good. Desirable white potatoes are 
worth $2@2.25 per bbl., with other 
stock quoted from $1.40@1.75; 
there is a difference 0* 25@40c. a 
bbl. whether the potatoes are long 
or round, the preference being for 
the latter. Sweets, Md. and Va., per 
bbl., $1.25@2. Onions, 40@75c. 
for yellow Southern; white, per 
basket, 60c.@$1; red, per bag, 75c. 


@$1.25. Green string beans, per 
basket, 35@50c. Spinach per bbl., 
25@75ce. Squash, Hubbard, per 


bbl., 75¢c.@$1; Yellow Crookneck, 
50@75e. Cabbage, Flat Dutch, per 
100, $1.50@3.50. Corn 25c.@$1 
per hundred ears. Eggplant, per 
bbl., 60@75c. Lettuce per bbl., 





sheep at $2.00 or $2.50 per head. I 
an a beginner in the sheep business 
and have purchased a Southdown 
ram to cross with. If there is any 
better sheep I would like to know of 


25e.@$1. Cauliflower, large, per 
bbl., $2@2.75. Lima beans, per bas- 
ket, 75c.@$1.25. Okra, per basket, 
$1@1.50. Turnips, per bbl., white, 
$1.50 @2.25. Tomatoes plentiful, 30 





them. 

ROBT. G. WILSON. | 

{And yet some folks do not seem | 

to know that Progressive Farmer | 
readers buy live stock. ] 








| 
RALEIGH OUTTUN. | 
Raleigh, N.C., Sept. 25.1909. | 









WE SRIRIDG ooo on cee. cocwessess cou 13 | 
Strict Middling-. - 12% | 
Miadling * ows 10% | 
Off Grades --.- --- I1%to 12 | 


— | 


CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND | 
FARM SUPPLIES. | 
Charleston, S. C., Sept. 25,,1909 | 


D, 8. C. R. Sides, packed........ 12% 
D. 8. Bellies, packed ........... 1334 | 
ot MN ces csddbeneuncscnccsss o | 





Peed—Cracked corn .per bushel -- 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds - 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds -..-. 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. -...--. 
Hulls. per 100 pounds -.-...---... 

Rice Flour—Sacked. per bushel.- 

ee Ties—Pisced 
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%6.2 to6. 

6. 2% to 6.50 

-75 to 6.00 

- 25 to 5 50 

PETERSBURG PEANUTS. 

Petersburg. Va.. Sept. 95, 1909. 
Spanish, per bushel, ---.-..---- Dc pebaumeenen $1.15 
Virginia, , 
PADOT, DEF DOURG, <ccscccs-cocvcccce 844 

Machine picked, per pound,._...... 2% to 2 

Shelling stock, per peund,......... 2 


Yours truly, | Der bbl., $1@1.50. 


@50c. per box for good. Watercress, 
Radishes, per 
100 bunches, $1@1.50. Peppers, 
green, 85c.@$1 for large size. Peas, 
Va., $1@1.15 per basket. 

Apples are worth from $2@4.50 


| per bbl., the latter for very fine 
The Markets | stock. Some Mo. Jonathans are held 


at $5@7; a fair average for apples 
of all sorts is $3. Bartlett pears, 
per bbl., $5@7; Seckel, $3.50@ 
5.50; other sorts to $1.75@2.50. 
Peaches, 30@90c. per basket for 
average grades, with some at $1@ 
1.25. Plums, per 20-tb basket, 25@ 
50e. Grapes, 40@70c. per case. 
Cranberries, per bbl., $5@6. Musk- 
melons, 75c.@$1 per crate for good 
stock, with standard crates of Colo- 
rado fruit selling as high as $2.50. 

Butter steady, with creamery spe- 
cials, 301%, @31l1c. Imitation cream- 
ery, 24@25c. Western factory, firsts, 
23@23%c., and seconds, 1c. less. 

Eggs are worth 26%@27% for 
Western firsts. Lower grades down 
to 20@21c. 





Sure of His Ground. 


“It is a mere formality, I know, 
this asking for your daughter’s hand; 
but we thought it would be pleasing 
to you if it were observed.”’ 

Mary’s papa stiffened. 

“And may I inquire,” he asked, 
“who suggested that asking my con- 
sent to Mary’s hand in marriage was 
a mere formality?” 

“You may, sir,” replied the young 
man simply. “It was Mary’s mother.” 
~~—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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As its name indicates, this rifle re 
recoil of the exploded cartridg: 
This places the complete control 
the trigger finger, which permit 
with great ease and accuracy. 

High-Power cartridge, has tre 


Catalogue fully describing this rifle 
that shoots Through Steei 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Go., - 








Self-Loading Rifle. 


power, making it heavy enough for the largest game 


» “The Gun 
>” sent upon request. 














THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘* Aunt Mary,’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 









loads itself, the 
doing the work. 
of the rifle under 
s rapid shooting 
The .351 Caliber 
mendous killing 








New HAVEN, CONN, 








If You Haven’t Read 


“A Southerner 








In Europe,” 
By Clarence H. Poe, 


Write Today and Get a Copy. 


Handsome Croth ‘Bladies. - $100 
Heavy Paper Binding, - - - .50 


One Cloth Copy with the Progressive 
Farmer One Year $1.50; One Paper 
Copy with the Progressive Farmer One 
Year, $1.25. 

Fx Gov. Charles BR Aycock, Raleigh: 

“T read the last chapter the other night, 
having for the first time found an oppor- 
tunity tolook into it. Having read the 
last chapter I turned back and took the 
book up from the beginning, and nearly 
eompleted it before laying itdown. It 
is in every way most delightful and in- 
structive. 

R. D. W. Connor, Secretary State Histor- 
ical Commission, Raleigh: 

“T read it from cover to cover without 
stopping—a whole day of delightful read- 
ing.” 





A BIG CHANCE 


We will offer a limited number 
of Omega Cream Separators for 
spot cash as follows: 


55.00. 


50.00. 
No 4—capacity 700 lbs. 60.00. 


No. 1—capacity 325 lbs. $45.00. 


No. 2—capacity 400 lbs. 
No 3 -—capacity 500 lbs. 





Rawlings implement Comp’y, 


Baltimore, Md. 








Dr. Edwin Mims, formerly of Trinity 





College, now of the University of North 





Carolina: 

“One of the most instructive and valu 
able books ever written by a North Car- 
olinian—not the conventional book of 
travel. but the impressions of an alert, 
open-minded, progressive Southerner \ 
with insight and discrimination, a con- 
structive leader in the development of 
the South.” 
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Cheap as wood, Lasts a lifetim>s. 12 ft. long: 54in, 
high. Resists all kinds of stock. AlsoF Whee ce. Orna- 





ER's 
THE CLEANEST THE MOST 
THE LIGHTEST “gy gpa COMFORTABLE 


. & POMMEL 


: and 
; 1\\\, cheapest in the 
‘. end because it 
wears longest 
$350 EVERVWHERE 
EVERY GARMENT 
GUARANTEED 
y, WATERPROOF 
‘“A.JTOWER Co. Boston, USA. 
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4° fers Best All-Steel Farm Gate § 


meutal Wireand Wrought In on Fences atulogue fr 


Tower CANADIAN Co. tiMiTED Toronto. CANADA. } 





W rite for Special Oiter 
The Ward Fence Co., Box523 Decatur, ind. || 
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Fora 22-inch Hog Fence; 16efor 
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Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 








Fence 8ie. Lowest prices ever 








made. Sold on 30 days trial. 
Catalog free. wy rite forittoday. 
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A Dixie Pea Huller 


_ out of —— 
— bis, s and cleans with- 
out bursting ‘the peas-increases 
their value 10c per bushel. 
y have sven entire wedge 
faction for over | 
lustrated _ ca tay tows upon | 
request. Write today Dept. 22 | 
SANDERS MFG. CO, 
Dalton, Ga. @ 











GET ONE | 
of our patented bash | | 
pullers to do your 

grubbing. One max 
Pith this machine 
can do the work of 
6mén. The 
iabor saver of theags 





AGENTS WANTED 

Cap. Bush Pulling Mch.Co 

200 7th St. Seuthwest 
Washingtos, 0. C. 








— Great Suit Offer 


fee foie write us and we will send you abso- 







lutely FREE, by return mail, postpaid, a 
large outfit containing a big variety of 
FP inrge’ cutie fashion figures, tape measure, 


Ronis rb ee etc. everything FREE, and WE 

f Wik L START YOU INA PAYING BUSI- 
{\ NESS. A most liberal offer on a sult for 
\ yourself that will make you wonder. 
wre rms, conditions and privileges that 
\will astonish you. We will name you 
.4°0 much lower prices on men’s fine 
clothing that it will surprise you. 


WE WANT A LIVE AGENT 


2 in yourtown. Youcan make from $25 to $50 
> clear every week. Be sure to write us before we 
TM cet an agent in your town— you will get a 
J7\ wondertul offer. As soon as we get an agent in 

your town he will get profits on every dollar we 
A |sell in his territory. W URN ALL OUR 
BUSINESS OVER TO HIM. ‘That's why our 
agents make so much morey__ If you want a suit 
for yourself ANSWER QUICK, before we get an 
“| acent in your town; then you will get all of our 
great inducements. If you would like to be our 
@\ azent, tell us all about yourself Address, Dept 191 


* & AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Chicago, IIL 
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God’s blessings on the 


On whom, perchance, 


Turn hitherward those 


Is three times nearer 











GhAe Farmers’ Wife. 





nD) IRD-LIKE she’s up at day-dawn’s blush, 

jis In summer’s heat or winter’s snows 

Her veins with healthful blood aflush, 
Her breath of balm, her cheek a rose, 

In eyes—the kindest eyes on earth—. 

Are sparkles of a homely mirth; 

All vanished is the brief eclipse! 

Hark to sound of wedded lips 

And words of tender warmth that start 

From out the husband’s grateful heart! 

O! well he knows how vain is life, 

Unsweetened by the farmer’s wife. 


pure delight 


Comes with the evening’s stainless joys, 
When by the hearthstone spaces bright 
Blend the glad tones of girls and boys; 
Their voices rise in gleeful swells, 
Their laughter rings like elfin bells, 
’twixt smile and frown 
The mother lays her infant down, 
And at her firm unlifted hand, 
There’s silence ’mid the jovial band; 
arch humor’s ambush in 
The clear curves of her dimpled chin. 
Ah! guileless creature, hale and good, 
fount of wholesome womanhood, 
Far from the world’s unhallowed strife! 


farmer’s wife! 


Ye dames in proud palatial halls— 
Of lavish wiles and jeweled dress, 

no infant calls, 

(For barren oft your loveliness) —- 


languid eyes 


And for a moment’s space be wise; 
Your sister ’mid the country dew 


heaven than you, 


—-Paul Hamilton Hayne. 











N WRITING some suggestions 
for the improvement of the 
farm home, perhaps the best 

thing we can do is to take the differ- 

ent departments in order, beginning, 
let us say, at the beginning——with 
the porch. 


ih * 


I.—Porch Hints. 
Now-a-days the porch has become 
the open sesame to home happiness, 
whole families almost living—and 
many of them sleeping—entirely on 
porches. 

So, I will begin with a few sug- 
gestions about porch furnishings. In- 
stead of going into aclose library or 
den or to an office desk to do your 
writing, have a neat portable writ- 
ing cabinet in a corner of the porch, 
and work out in the open air. Bring 
your sewing machine out there too; 
you have no idea how much more 
pleasantly your work will be accom- 
plished out where you can see and 
hear something to break the monot- 
ony of “the song of the shirt.” A 
reading table is another accessory to 
perch furnishing. Have it well stock- 
ed, and keep it cleared of all disused 
articles. 

If your porch is too sunny, think 
in time and grow a shade of flower- 
ing vines, or if you have failed in 
that, straw screening is the next best 
thing. 

Now a word about decoration: Be 
sure to keep fresh cut flowers in 
clear .ter wherever there is avati 
a’ space. You will be surprised to 
ieel the difference this will make in 





Write For Catalog ——We Pay the Freight 


your moods, coming out of the hot 


Suggestions For Improving the Farm 
Home. 


Move Your Work to the Porch and Stay in the Open Air—Sleep 
There Too—Don’t Sleep Under Quilts or Comforts, but Blankets 
and Counterpanes—Eternal Vigilance to Keep the Dairy Clean— 
Suggestions for Parlor and Kitchen. 


kitchen into this restful atmosphere. 
Some days I use great clusters of 
Golden Fleece sunflowers in vases to 
suit. This summer [I had large double 
poppies, crimson and delicate pink— 
like the gorgeous American Beauty 
roses. Hither of these colors, with a 
green foliage mixed, was very effect- 
ive. One needs to have a correct 
color scheme and adhere to it—for 
lack of color would ruin the fitness 
of the whole arrangement. 

Now about sleeping porches: bless 
the man who conceived the idea! 
May his tribe increase! In this our 
farmer folks are especially blessed, 
if only they will take advantage of 
the roomy old porches that prevail 
ir our Southern localities. In cities 
people are building these porches on 
to just any angle of space to be had. 
After all, isn’t it the ideal way? To 
lie gazing at the stars while the 
moonlight comes shimmering down 
over you and the breezes blow rest- 
fully all through the night, or the 
darkness casts a shroud over all—and 
you fall asleep as sweetly as a babe 
on its mother’s breast. 

1I].—Parlor Hints. 

There are parlors and parlors, from 
the grim parlors of ‘“‘The Wide, Wide 
World” days, on through to the par- 
lors of today. But the ideal parlor is 
the one where we may best enter- 
tain our guests. And to this end 
the parlor should be arranged. Much 
has been said about the family pho- 
tograph album, etc., but you know 
ic fter all, there is a tender feeling 
in my heart for this old custom of en- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








tertaining ones friends. Now-a-days 
we have the stereoscope, the phono- 
graph and many pleasant parlor 
games to say nothing of music and 
ecards. All these, with kindly, cheer-! 
ful conversation, are the main ele- 
ments of parlor atmosphere. 

I do not believe in barricading 
one’s guests in the parlor, either. 
Give them the liberty of home folks, 
and you will find them amusing 
themselves, and the news of your 
hospitality will go abroad in the good 
report of your guests. 


IlI.—Bed Room Hints. 


My bed rooms are kept well aired 
night and day—bedding sunned and 
aired very frequently—fresh bed 
linen from once to twice a week. 
Never burn lights in a bed room; 
keep lights where they may be had 
at an instant’s notice, however. It is 
best not to have fires in one’s bed 
room. Always keep drinking water 
quite convenient for nights. Use 
every precaution from danger of fire. 
Never use quilts or comforts, as they 
are germ breeders; use all-woolen 
blankets and thin white or colored 
counterpanes instead. 


IV.—Dining Room Hints. 

First of all, cleanliness; next, 
cheerfulness. Persons cannot have 
indigestion and be happy. Use flow- 
ers on the table as religiously as you 
do the food—dainty, carefully ar- 
ranged bouquets every day in the 
year. : 

And when dinner is over, don’t 
wash the dishes right away; leave 
the table, and go out into that porch 
with John until work time. Spend 
that little while each day entertain- 
ing your husband. Then when he 
has gone to the field rested and 
cheered, go back and clean up. 


V.—Kitchen Hints. 

This is where the real test comes. 
Here is more prose than poetry, and 
it takes the best efforts of all con- 
cerned to keep order and harmony 
in this domain. System is the key 
to the situation. Plan your work a 
day ahead—see that wood, water, 
and food are all at hand before you 
sleep. Then know at what heur you 
need to rise; set your alarm clock, 
and obey its earliest summons. 

In summer there is no _ better 
breakfast than coffee, fruits, melons, 
butter, eggs, and cream, with good 
old-fashioned buttermilk and honey 
in the comb. All these are available, 
too, on a well-regulated farm. 

Dish-washing is an item, so pre- 
pare for it. Have a big boiler of hot 
water, and an abundance of cold, 
plenty of clean cloths and drying 
towels. If you have no sink, use a 
ten-gallon pan or basin set into a 
hole to fit it, on the kitchen table. 
Some really good soap and a willing 
mind are all that is needed to make 
dish-washing endurable. 


VI.—Dairy Hints. 

War on germs! Hot water and 
soap; cold water and sunshine, light 
and air—keep it up forever. Wash 
the udder, wash the milk vessel, 
wash on, and keep a-washing, and 
rinsing, and drying. 

And especially the churn. Scald 
out with strong soda and water oc- 
easionally to keep it sweet. 

Rub out your wire strainers often 
with lump salt to clean out the dried 
particles of milk; then wash and dry 
to prevent rust. 

The nicest receptacle for milk is 
stone or glass jars with lids to fit 
Shug. Never keep milk in tins or 
wooden pails. 

In dressing butter be careful to 
thoroughly work out all the milk or 
water before salting away. This pre- 
vents butter from souring, moulding, 
or turning pink-spotted. When you 
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have real stale butter put it into a 


Beauty and Culture in a Log Cabin. 


vo 1 ICTURE, IF YOU CAN, a rough log cabin far away in 
one of our backwoods counties. The only thing pertain- 
4 ing to beauty was a lovely wisteria vine which clam- 
bered in picturesque confusion ovcr the doorway. This same 
little vine which clung so lovingly to the shabby little porch 
should have given some idea of what was beyond, but I have 
xeen more than one look of surprise from strangers who pass- 
ing beneath the “purple showers’ would catch a _ fleeting 
unpretentious little home. In 
one corner stood a bookcase which reached from floor to ceil- 
ing. Not a_ costly’ sectional 
read volumes, but rough shelves neatly covered, and here could 
be found most anything from “Alice in Wonderland,” or dear 


torn from much use, some in shabby coverings, but still the 
reading was there, and they showed they had been read. The 
table was covered with papers 
plain, whitewashed walls were such pictures as these: Millet’s 
“Angelus,” “The Gleaners,” Adam’s ‘‘End of Day,’’ Corot’s ex- 
“Madonna,” and many others. 
Some of these were “Perry”? pictures, but most of them were 


daily. It does not take the costly paintings to teach the chil- 
dren the beauties of art. And last, but by no means least, was 
the piano, a relic of by-gone days of long ago, and over this 
hung pictures (also cut from magazines) of many great com- 
posers. Such was my childhocd’s home. 

Why can’t the farmer lad in overalls and ‘sun down” be- 
hind the plow handles quote Shakespeare, whistle ‘‘Schubert’s 
Serenade” and appreciate it as well as some silly little ditty? 
Why can’t the daughter, as she washes the dishes from the 
evening meal, look out over the western hills, see and realize 
the many beauties of the gorgeous sunset such as no artist 


We were taught these things and we were bred in the 
far backwoods, and days are better now than they were then, 
and there is no need of so much ignorance and roughness 
among the farming people. Anyway I know this, no matter 
what success comes to us or what good our personal family may 
do, we will attribute it all to the loving influences of our 
childhood in the little cabin ’neath the purple wisteria. 


case, with handsome, un- 


Shakespeare — some old and 


and magazines’ while on the 


were before us and talked of 


MARY McLYNCH. 














two-gallon churning of strong salty, 
clean water and churn, just as you 
would for fresh butter. Then take it 
up and dress it, and you will be sur- 
prised to find it almost freshened. 
Clarke Co., Ga. SINCERB. 





HAVE PLENTY OF WINDOWS IN 
THE HOUSE. 





Thorough Ventilation is Essential— 
A Stained or Painted Floor is Bet- 
ter Than Carpets. 


One of the first requisites of the 
home healthy and happy, in any 
place, is a house that is well venti- 
lated. Be it large or small, there 
should be plenty of windows for the 
sunshine and fresh breezes of the 
day, and invigorating air during the 
sleeping hours. There should be a 
front veranda, all covered with vines 
and a bed of choice roses and annu- 
als; then a back porch where many 
duties may be done in comfort. 

The day of heavy carpets has gone 
by, and it is well; they harbor dust 
and many germs of disease. The 
floor painted or stained with some 
cheerful tint, rugs that can be 
easily cleaned, are preferable even to 
matting, for sanitary reasons. Simply 
furnished bed rooms with dainty 
muslin curtains, pictures and easy 
chairs are very inviting to the weary. 
The painted pine furniture that 
seems quite out of date can be made 
very lovely by a coat of white enamel 
that is easily put en, and not ex- 
pensive. 

The sitting room is no longer 
crowded with all kinds of fancy work 
as was once the fashion; a few pret- 
ty ‘rugs on the stained floor, a few 
very choice pictures, light, easy 
chairs, musical instruments, a book- 
case of standard literature and on 
the tables good magazines and 
papers; these make an ideal place 
for the gathering of ‘home folks or 
friends. How desolate even the most 





elegant house is without plenty of 
something good to read. Pure month- 
lies and weeklies, (like our own 
Progressive Farmer (are instruc- 
tive amd uplifting, making life over 
for us; they are real home mission- 
aries. 

In the stove room there should be 
plenty of light agateware cooking 
utensils, and broad, flat pans for 
milk; a high chair by the table and 
an easy low chair in which to rest 
and read while meals are cooking. 

The farmer and his family who at- 
tend the instructive farmers’ insti- 
tutes of today, read instructive liter- 
ature and keep abreast of the very 
best methods in field and house, have 
an ideal life-—they do not complain 
that duty is drudgery. 

MARGARET. 

Soutk Carolina. 





How to Succeed With Geraniums and 
Roses. 


There is nothing that will add to 
the beauty and pleasure of a home as 
will flowers, and plenty of them. 
Have pot plants on the porches, 
roses and other hard shrubs in the 
yards. 

It will soon be time to put out 
geranium cuttings for next year’s 
blooms if you haven’t plenty already. 
The sisters that have no geraniums 
this year can go to their friends and 
get cuttings from now until the last 
of October and put them as thick as 
you can plant them in old tin pans 
and you can have plenty of, nicely 
rooted plants to pot in the spring. 
Old lard buckets make nice flower 
pots with a few holes made in the 
bottoms with a large nail, then paint 
or white wash them. 

If you have no pit, take two dry 
goods boxes one enough larger than 
the other to give a foot space all 
around between the walls when small 
box is put in the larger one. Take 
off one side of boxes part of the way, 


slope ends of boxes to lower side. 
Then put them on south side of a 
wall, fill in between the boxes with 
dirt and bank dirt on the outside. 
Now have an o.d quilt or some news- 
papers tacked together for the first 
cover, then boards to turn the water 
off, and you have a pit that will keep 
your flowers perfectly. My plan, for 
starting rose bushes is this: As soon 
as the buds become dormant, get the 
cuttings of sound hard wood, cut 
perfectly smooth with sloping cut 
ready for planting, then tie in little 
bundles and bury them two or three 
inches. About the 1st of March dig 
them out and set in rows. Keep top 
of ground loose and water, if dry, 
and most all will take root. 

This is also the best way to root 
grape vines. You must be careful 
not to take them out of the ground 
till grape vines are well budded out 
in the spring. ELLA GOBER. 





“TIT say, pa, what—’”’ 

“Ask your mother!” 

“Honest, pa, this isn’t a silly one 
this time.’’ 

“Alright, this once, what is it?” 

‘Well, if the end of the world was 
to come and the earth be destroyed 
while a man was up in an airship, 
where would he land when he came 
down?”’ 





John Bright used to tell how a 
barber who was cutting his hair 
once said to him: ‘“‘You ’ave a large 
’ead, sir; it is a good thing to ’ave 
a large ’ead, for a large ’ead means 
a large brain, and a large brain is 
the most useful thing a man can 
’ave as it nourishes the roots of the 
’air.’—-The Argonaut. 








Just as 


Good as 
The Steiff 


Is getting to be one of the 
great talking points for 
many dealers and agents. 
It’s a great advertisement 
for the artistic Steiff pi- 
ano, but we feel sorry for 
the fellow who thinks he 
is getting just as good 
when he buys the other 
plano. 


Buyer, don’t be fooled into 
taking the piano said to 
be just as good as the 
Stieff. Get the artistic 
Steiff and you will have 
the best piano made with- 
out running any risk. 


Write Today. 


Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 


Artistic Stieff, Shaw, and 
Stieff Self-player Pianos 








Southern Wareroom 
5 West Trade St. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


oO. H. WILMOTH, 
Manager. 


(Mention this paper.) 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but In any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it Carries.” . 





Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44,520. 








The Farmer as a Home-Maker. 


| ID YOU EVER THINK, Mr. Farmer, that 
Na all your planning and working and making 
and saving—your efforts to raise larger 
crops and acquire more money—have for their 
one great aim the making of a better, a more at- 
tractive, a cheerfuler, a happier home? For this, 
after all, you plow and sow and reap—that you 
and your wife and your children may have a 
better place in which to live and may find in it 
more of beauty and brightness and comfort. 

There may be some folks who wish to acquire 
property for the mere sake of possession—simply 
to have and to hold and feel that it is theirs; but 
we do not believe that many of our readers be- 
long to this class. We think instead that most 
of you who read this, while you fully appreciate 
our efforts to help you make more money, realize 
that if the money thus made does not contribute 
to the comfort and well-being of those you love, it 
is after all worth very little to you. 

The home is the great thing, and a poor home 
and a good farmer do not go together. This is 
why we urge each and every one of you to add 
to his home just as much of beauty and con- 
venience as is possible. It is only justice to your 
wife that she have just as many helps toward 
making her work indoors easy and pleasant as 
you have in doing your work on the farm. It is 
no more than the absolute right of your chil- 
dren to grow up under the most favorable condi- 
tions and among the most healthful and inspiring 
surroundings which you are able to provide for 
them. And it is no more than you owe yourself 
that you make your home a place to which you 
are always glad to go—one attractive to the eye, 
restful to the body, inspiring to the mind, and 
comforting to the heart. 

This is the sort of home which we believe every 
one of our readers is entitled to, and which all 
might have. Of course, none of you can have 
things just as he would; but we believe you will 
find it a money-making proposition as well as a 
source of the deepest and truest satisfaction to 
have your house painted; to make the grounds 
about it just as attractive as your means and 
time will allow; to see that the surroundings are 
healthful; to provide your wife the labor-saving 


work as possible; to put in as soon as you can a 
water supply and a bathroom; to spend a little 
for books and pictures and music and handsome, 
serviceable furniture. We believe, let us repeat, 
that it will pay you, merely as a financial proposi- 
tion, to do these things; but even if it does not, 
you should do them just the same—for is not this, 
after all, what you are trying to make money 
for? 





A Birthday Party for Prof. Massey. 








HURSDAY, September 30th, 
Prof. W. F. Massey, Asso- 
ciate Editor of The Progres- j 
sive Farmer, rounds out his three- § 
score years and ten, and we have 
thought it fitting that on this occa- \& 
sion readers of our paper should 
















send greetings to the veteran champion of better 


farming in the South. You need not send him a 
long letter, but postal cards from at least five 
hundred Progressive Farmer readers. saying, 
“Long life to you—-your work has helped me,” 
would be but a fitting recognition of the great 
work that he has done for the farmers of the 
South. 

“There ought to be a monument to Massey on 
this campus,’’ said a former visitor at the A. & M. 
College at Raleigh the other day—and some day 
there will be. But there is no use to wait to put 
up a monument to express your appreciation of 
Professor Massey’s labors. Besides, he may out- 
live you anyhow, for he is as vigorous and works 
as hard as a man of forty. Never in his rich 
life has he served his people better than now, and 
we rejoice in the promise of many more years of 
usefulness for him. 





Cotton Bagging and Cotton Prices. 


ee THE 6 per cent tare on cot- 
Re ton bagging, it seems that numerous 
Fim 0\\ 

American cotton mills kick against allow- 
ing as much tare as foreign buyers permit. This 
is a matter which Farmers’ Unions in the several 
States would do well to take up. If foreign cot- 
ton manufacturers permit 6 per cent tare, or 30 
pounds for each 500-pound bale, our local mills 
1wust either allow as much or else pay a better 
price for the cotton. 

More bagging on our cotton would also be an 
advantage to the whole cotton industry for the 
better protection afforded the staple and the bet- 
ter appearance of the bales. Local mills should 
agree to the 6 per cent tare and have one 
uniform arrangement. 

As to prices, the present figure is the highest 
at this season since the war, and The Progressive 
Farmer is of the opinion that still higher prices 
are bound to come. Patten, who recently corner- 
ed the Chicago wheat market, is now a cotton bull 
in New York and he declares that the increasing 
demand for cotton—350,000 bales a year going 
into automobile tires as one recent item—Justi- 
fies advanced prices. The Columbia (S. C.) State 
expresses our sentiments as follows: 

“The State is neither estimating the size 
of the cotton crop, nor predicting a sensa- 
tional advance, but we say that conditions 
as now revealed warrant such an increase in 
price, and if the October reports are as bull- 
ish as those for September, 15-cent cotton— 
or higher—may be reasonably expected. The 
logic of the present situation is for high cot- 
ton.”’ 





Exceptionally lfberal is the State Department 
of Agriculture in its offer of several hundred dol- 
lars in prizes for best exhibits of corn, wheat, 
cats, potatoes, etec., made by North Oarolina farm- 
ers at the Farmers’ National Congress in Raleigh, 
November 3rd to 8th. The full list will be pub- 
lished next week, but meanwhile write T. B. 
Parker or W. A. Graham, Raleigh, for full diree- 





equipment she needs and save her just as mueh 


Some Hard Work You and Your Wife 
Should Stop Doing. 








) 


1 ANY FARMERS IN the South have no con- 
ception of the value ef labor. That is, 
they have no real idea as to what a day’s 
labor should accomplish on the farm. People in 
other sections often claim that the Southern 
farmer is lazy. As a matter of fact, he probably 
does more muscular labor than the farmer in any 
Western or Northwestern State. He not only 
works hard, but he is wasteful of hard work, 
works hard unnecessarily, and goes out of his 
way to do hard work even when it would pay bet- 
ter to do the work in easier fashion. 


I. 
Consider amoment. Inalate issue we told of 
seeing ten one-horse plows in operation last 
spring to one two-horse plow. To do as much 
plowing with the one-horse plow as with the two- 
horse plow, the men who follow these plows have 
to do twice as much work. It probably took them 
one and one-half times as long to get over the 
same amount of land as it would have taken them 
with good plows. Here is a sheer and an enor- 
mous waste of labor—an absolute waste of labor, 
because these men who are doing this walking 
are spending this time unnecessarily, putting their 
labor against that of horses and mules. Man is 
supposed to be an intelligent being and able to 
direct the efforts of his work stock, but when he 
chooses to reduce the work on the farm to a 
matter of mere muscular effort and to put his 
Own muscles against those of the mule he comes 
perilously near putting himself in the same class 
with the mule as a worker on the farm. The 
Western farmer measures his efficiency largely by 
the number of horses or the amount of horse 
power he can control and direct. We of the 
South remain content to direct the labor of only 
cne horse and to so direct this labor that we 
must do almost an equal amount with the horse. 











Il. 

Then after our crops are planted we tend them 
largely with plows which necessitate our going 
four or five times to each row where we should 
go only once. Is not this an obvious waste of 
hard labor and of valuable time? Can we expect 
to make our labor profitable so long as we do only 
one-fourth as much in a day as we might? It 
takes a man with a turn plow or a single sweep 
four times as long to work an acre of corn as it 
takes the man with the two-horse cultivator. This 
is a virtual waste out of this man’s life of this 
misused time. Is it any wonder that so many 
men work hard all their lives to accomplish so 
little? 

Then in the fall when our crop is made, if it 
is a corn crop, we pull the fodder off of it, spend- 
ing here twice as much labor as would be re- 
quired to save food of an equal value if the corn 
were cut up and shocked. Is it any wonder that 
some farmers do not find live stock feeding profit- 
able when they depend upon food which has cost 
them twice what was necessary? The labor put 
into the production of any commodity is a part 
of the cost of that commodity—a self-evident 
statement it would seem, but one which thousands 
of farmers evidently forget every day of their 
lives. We must learn to economize in the ex- 
penditure of time and labor as well as in the ex- 
penditure of money. And it is the height of folly 
to devote twice as much labor to the production 
of a crop as is necessary and then to expect 
prices high enough to give us a profit on this la- 
kor. 

i. 

The same thing is true of labor in the farm 
home. In thousands of homes the women and 
children have spent time enough carrying water 
from a distant spring or drawing it out of a well 
by sheer muscular effort to have paid a half-dozen 
times for the installation of a good pump or for 
the digging of a well or cistern near by. The 
women who spends four hours each week doing 
e washing by hand that could be done in two 
hours with a washing machine wastes enough la- 





tions. 


Bor in ene vear to more than pay for a machine 
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that will last ten years. Is it any wonder that 
the women on our farms are over-worked and are 
yet unable to keep the farm home as it should 





“What's The News?” 





be kept, or to find time for the recreation and 
self-culture to which every woman is entitled? 
IV. 

To work—to perform honest, healthful and 
productive labor——is the highest privilege which 
any of us enjoy; but to do work which is unneces- 
sary and unfruitful and to be compelled to do 
such work day after day and year after year, is 
a doom which Dante might well have added to 
the horrors of his Inferno. If we appreciated the 
value of the time which is ours and the dignity of 
labor which accomplishes the end which it seeks— 
in other words, if we appreciated the difference be- 
tween intelligent and unintelligent labor, we 
would bend every effort to the changing of these 
conditions and to the directing of our efforts 
along more rational and more productive lines. 





This Week’s Features. 


\ B HE MAKING OF a home is a great big 
proposition, and we realize that mary 
\¢ subjects of real importance have not been 
touched on in this ‘““‘Farm Home Special’; but at 
the same time, we feel that there may be found 
something helpful to almost every reader. 

In our ‘‘$500 More a Year” article are discuss- 
ed some of the practical things that can be done 
toward making the housekeeping easier and more 
satisfying. The help science offers the farm wo- 
man, and the relief which she may obtain in her 
work from a few simple things—the use of a 
light, sanitary mattress, for example, instead of 
the out-of-date feather-bed—should be matters of 
careful study to every housekeeper. Along the 
same practical lines are Sincere’s ‘‘Hints’” on page 
6 and the ‘“‘Three Things No Farm Home Can Do 
Without” on page 14. Surely these three things— 
a good range, a good sewing machine, and a good 
washing machine—are things to which every farm 
woman is entitled. 

As to the exterior of the home, we have Profes- 
sor Keffer’s comprehensive treatment of the 
home grounds on page 4, several illustrations of 
attractive county homes, and a variety of sug- 
gestions as to the care of the flowers and the 
general appearance of the home surroundings. 

Then there are some notalle papers dealing 
with what might be called the spirit of the home: 
notably Miss McLynch’s and Mrs. Everts’s. 

All in all, we offer this special to the home- 
makers of the South with the belief that they will 
find in it something to help and to inspire them; 
and we thank them heartily and sincerely for the 
help they hxve given us in its making. A number 
of excellont articles were necessarily left out. 
among them a valuable paper on the cost of 
househoitd plumbing by Mr. G. L. Vinson, and 
several gcod letters from readers who are them- 
selves home-makers; but all of them we hope to 
vse later. For the work of making a good home 
ic one which must go on every day, and one 
which can never be finished. Still, as Mrs. Everts 
eovs, it is a work than which no nobler can be 
found, and one which offers as its reward all the 
mest durable satisfactions of life. 





A Thought for the Week. 


NJUSTICE AND VIOLENCE will breed viol- 
NK ence, and will debase the civilization of the 
‘J communities that sanction them. No civil- 
ization can expand on broad and high lines where 
communities are terrorized by mob rule. We do 
not want a state of siege, continuous conflict and 
the exhibition of the mailed hand. We want 
peace, the growth of the arts and sciences, and 
such conditions as will invite commerce and at 
least migration within our borders, if not immi- 
gration. To control with any degree of per- 
manency, even for our own time, the race ques- 
tion, it must be on such a basis as will appeal to 
the enlightened judgment, sympathy and co-oper- 
ation of the best people of the white race all 
over this country. We can for a time maintain 
supremacy by violence and disorder, without such 
co-operation, but it will be at a frightful cost. 
We ought to maintain it with a healthful advanc- 
ing, and not a retarded civilization, under peace- 
ful conditions and the reign of the law. This 
should be done with the highest degree of pro- 
tection and justice to the negro compatible with 
white political control.—From an address by Sec- 
retary of War Dickinson at Tennessee State Fair, 

















The Cook-Peary Dispute. 

T DOESN’T matter much whether Cook or 
VK Peary discovered the North Pole, and there 
is no use of our taking up space to discuss 
it. It fact, it doesn’t matter much whether any- 
body has discovered it. It is a triumph of per- 
severance and endurance, but there are probably 
ten thousand ways in which the same effort could 
have been better applied te human service. 

As for the talk of comparing Cook or Peary 
with Columbus, this is almost too ridiculous for 
comment. Columbus discovered a New World— 
a home for millions and millions of human be- 
ings, re-made the commerce of the planet, and 
changed in some measure the lives of every civil- 
ized man who has lived since or will ever live on 
earth. Cook or Peary—or both—have simply dis- 
covered an ice-field where not even a polar bear 
can live. We honor them for their persistence, 
but it is well to keep our perspective. 

& & 


Mr. Taft on His Tour. 


qe HAT MR. TAFT is not going to stick very 














closely to Mr. Roosevelt’s models in the 
Presidency is again demonstrated by the 
speeches he is making on his Western tour as 
well by his action in supporting Secretary of the 
Interior Ballinger in his controversy with Fores- 
ter Pinchot and others. Roosevelt gave Pinchot 
his unbounded support, but Taft’s action may lead 
to his retirement—a loss which the country can 
ill afford. Again Mr. Taft has clearly allied him- 
self with the Payne-Aldrich element in its up- 
ward revision of the tariff and has rebuked the 
Western Republican insurgents who stood out to 
the last for something better. It is significant 
that Taft’s mention of Roosevelt’s name called 
forth more applause than anything else in his 
speech, andit is not unlikely that the nebulous 
Western movement for another term of Roosevelt 
will gain foree from Mr. Taft’s action in seeming 
to ally himself with the Eastern corporation ele- 
ment of the party. 





2 
Mr. Taft and the South. 


JONCERNING MR. TAFT’S attitude toward 
4 great industrial and financial questions 
what we have just said must be frankly 
admitted by all: he certainly lacks Mr. Roose- 
velt’s fighting qualities in dealing with them. But 
with equal frankness it must be acknowledged by 
all that Secretary of War Dickinson was right 
when he declared at the Tennessee State Fair last 


week that ‘‘President Taft has gone further than 
any Republican President to meet the wishes of 
the South in establishing a policy looking to the 
promotion of peace within her borders.’ And 
Secretary Dickinson, himself a Southerner, was 
also right when he declared that the South should 
respond fully to the President’s broad-minded ac- 
tion. In effect Mr. Taft has said to the North: 
“You let the South alone and it will do right; 
without letting the negro hold office, it will give 
him the full and orderly protection of the laws 
and safeguard his rights to life, property, and the 
pursuit of happiness.”’” And it is now up to the 
South to see that this is done. As Secretary 
Dickinson said, referring to President Taft’s pol- 
icy: 


“His vindication will depend mainly upon 
the wisdom, self-control and conservatism by 
the Southern people. It would be a calamity 
if his efforts should be nullified, for if a man 
of his character, position and patriotism fails, 
then it will be long before another will fol- 
low in his footsteps. No question of the 
South giving him political support is in- 
volved. The South can co-operate with him 
in his great work of conciliation and promot- 
ing peace and harmony, and yet cast every 
one of:its electorial votes against him. 

“If the white people assert the right to 
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govern, then the Government should be one 


of fairness and justice, a government of law 
and not of passion. The courts, and not 
mobs, should punish law-breakers. Negroes 
should be protected in their property rights, 
settled with justly, and governed by the con- 
stituted authorities. Those whoestablished the 
Commonwealth of Tennessee, such as James 
Robertson, John Sevier and Andrew Jackson, 
would have spurned with indignation the 
very suggestion that in time of peace they 
did not have the virtue and manhood enough 
to enforce the law through the courts. The 
cankering virus of mob rule, no matter 
against what evils directed, destroys all 
wholesome life in the body politic, and makes 
it a polluted wreck, swayed by passion and 
incapable of the ordinary administration of 
law.” 
a & 


Death of John A. Johnson. 


‘Aiy/ UR WHOLE COUNTRY has suffered a seri- 
Le] ous loss in the death of Governor John A. 
[7 Johnson, of Minnesota, on Tuesday last. 
Only 48 years old, he had become a National fig- 
ure, was last year the most formidable contestant 
with Mr. Bryan for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination, and not unlikely would have been 
the nominee next time. And his career has been 
a truly inspiring one. His father, a poor Swedish 
immigrant, falling a prey to the whiskey habit, 
left the burden of the family support upon the 
mother, but by the time young John A. was 15, 
he was earning enough to take care of the house- 
hold, and did it. Working in a drug-store at 25, 
he was chosen editor of the local Democratic pa- 
per and made it a force in the politics and in the 
agricultural and industrial development of the 
county. In 1898 he entered politics as a State 
Senator and from then on his rise was rapid. In 
1904, 1906, and 1908 elected Governor of Min- 
nesota by overwhelming majorities when all other 
Democratic candidates were hopelessly beaten, he 
has made a magnificent record. 
Direct legislation—the initiative and referen- 
dum—has been one of his cherished plans, 
and he has been especially active and successful 
in getting better freight rates, better life insur- 
ance laws, a State Tax Commission, an inherit- 
ance tax, the abolition of railway passes and 
franks, a two-cent passenger rate, and laws fa- 
cilitating municip] ownership and the drainage of 
waste lands. He has also stood fof better forestry 
laws, a non-partisan judiciary, the registration of 
lobbyists, and against political interference in the 
work of the State University and other institu- 
tions. Last but not least, he has given thorough 
attention to every appointment, naming as officers 
men who would make good and serve the State 
best, regardless of political pull. When his plan 
for a State Tax Commission succeeded he ap- 
pointed one Republican, one Democrat, one uni- 
versity professor, and in less than a year they 
had on the tax books $112,000,000 in iron mine 
values that had previously escaped taxation. 
This is a record of achievement, a platform of 
progress, which justifies Governor Johnson’s high 
place in public regard, and the universal sadness 
at his untimely taking-off. A few Governors in 
the South aiming at the same things—equaliza- 
tion of taxation and of freight rates, direct legis- 
lation, the appointment of men for reasons of 
business effictency rather than politics, and the 
restraint of corporation influence in politics— 
would do much for our section. 


& we 
Mino~ Items of Interest. 


i) ISHOP SETH WARD, of Texas, elected 
> 4 Bishop of the M. E. Church, South, three 
=< years ago, died in Japan Monday while on 

a tour of inspection of Methodist missions in that 

ccuntry. He was 50 years old. 


A serious wind and rain storm swept along the 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana Gulf Coast 
and northward early last week, doing serious 
damage at a considerable number of places. Prob- 
ably one hundred lives were lost, and there was 
great injury to shipping, telegraph and telephone 
lines, buildings and crops. 


The old Apocrypha had a saying, “He that 
toucheth pitch shall be defiled therewith,” and 
this saying seems to apply with peculiar force to 
the liquor traffic. Whether wholesale or retail, 
few who handle it seem able to escape its pollut- 
ing touch. The latest case in point is the sensa- 
ticnal confession of Joseph B. Wylie, for eleven 
months a member of the South Carolina State 
Dispensary Board, who testifies that during that 





time he received bribes amounting to $30,000. 
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* Where to Buy the Best Live Stock. * 














SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Pigs of both sex- 
e?, 3 to 6 months 
old by Lee Premier 
,3rd ($1,100 Son of 
; * Premier Longfel- 
low), shortest nosed and fanciest 
headed boar in America. 

Gilts and Sows bred to him. Two 
registered Jersey Bull Calves Write 
for booklet and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, 
Proprietor. 


* Bancy Seed [Wheat and Rye for 
sale. 
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POLAND CHINAS. A superior lot of ples by 
my fine boars, “Gray’s Perfection” 73339 and 
other noted boars. The best strains of living 
hogs represented in this hrrd—Sows in pig, 
and young Boars and Sows of all ages. Send 
to headquarters and get the best, from the 
oldest and largest herd of Poland Chinas in 
this State, at one half Western prices. Ad- 
ess B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 

are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 

Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 














Registered Duroc Jerseys ~ 


Twelve Sows to farrow between | 
September ist and 20th 
Pigs not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. WATSON, 
Sterling Stock Farm, 


Petersburg, Va. 


N. C. HERD OF DUROC JERSEY SWINE | 





Headed by N. C. Commodore, 24463, N. C. Bed | 
23711, | 


Cloud, N. C. Colonel and Orion T, 
Cherry red herd. Over twenty sows in service, 
No better bred herd inthe South. Price $9.00 
to $10.00 each—eight to nine weeks old. Pedi- 
grees furnished to each buyer. 
W. A. THIGPEN, 
Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., N. C. 


Fine lot of pigs on hand at Summer prices. 


JOHN A. YOUNG. 
Greensboro, N. ©, 








ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Pelied Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poiend Chinas 
of the best breeding. 


Sam’! B. Woods, Charlottsville, Va. 


i Chesry red in color, 
Duroc Jersey Pigs oe of boneand fin- 
ish. Sired by $8,000 bo: a ew aatse 


service boas andbred ¢' gilts. Writefor prices 
WHITAKER. Mulberry, Tenn. 


For Sale 
Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


Registered Percheron Stall‘ous For Sale 
Acclimated, great workers, and money-mak- 
ers. Western Carolina Live Stock Co., 

North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


6—GOOD DUROC BOARS—6 


Registered stock. A year old and ready to 
improve your herd, #20 each for quick sale. 


L. SHENK, ° 














Luras, Va. 





OCCONEECHEE 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves, 
Dutch Belted Bull Calves, Tam- 
worth and Berkshire Pigs; An- 
gora Goats and Shropshire 
Sheep. :: = z8 ee 3: 








OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Durham, N. C. 














The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colones! 20665, winner oi 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. ae a solicited. 
S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 











RIVER SIDE STOCK F*RM 


Berkshire Pigs from 
fine registered stock. 


"Pets $5 00 to $10.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
L. M. COOPER, Autryville, N.C. 














+ If YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 






Standard Bred gg Essex Hog, 
Horses, Jersey --- Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black; Dogs 3: 3: 3 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 


sums BERKSHIRES 


SUNNYSIDE 
We have for sale sume of the best plgs we 


ever raised. No better breeding stock in the | 
country. ae ior delivery. Price $8.00 each 
or two for $15.00 


W. R. WALKER, Prop’r, 


Union, S. €, 








me your wants. 








‘te Paloetekee Fics FOR SALE 


Send your order or meet them at the Fair. 


D.L. FARRIOR, - - RALEIGH, N. C. 


Poland China Pigs For Sale 
From the largest herd » the State. Write 


S. WRIGHT, 
Sykes, Tenn. 


Fox Hounds 








Trained and untrained, all pedigreed | 
| |and guaranteed, list free, either send | 


me the money or to the bank of Shel- ' 
| byville, as you prefer. 
J. D. STODGHILL, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 
















HE CUTS UP if he’s hite hed toa 
Champion Cart, the 
driver can dismount instant n perfect 
gerety as there is nothing to in te ate re with 
is legs or clothes. Absolutely no Horse 
Motion. That’s why the C hawiii om Cart 
is so eens | ar —~ agreeable to ride in. it’s 
surpri 


Siugoth ie rides Champion Gart 
roads. The adjustable seat m:z akes s 3 it gen ~ 


self-balancing without hitchi 
to horse no mat: 5 















horse. «« 
Booklet 
ree. 
CHAMPION 
CART CO., 
103 Cavin St., 
Ligenier, ind. 











OBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
pay steady work and promotion: expert 
ence unnecessary. We give full Instruction. 
Daaville Tobacco Co., Box S 44, Danville. Ve. 





When writing advertisers please meutior 
thi paper 
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Suggestions to the Small Farmer. 


I.—How the Potato Patch May Help Make Money for You. 


By Prof. T. C. Karns, 


(APT) WRITE FROM Powell Station 
Va. in the heart of East Tennes- 

see. This section of the State 
is characterized by a ridgy surface 
small farms, and a good many worn- 
out fields. Only one county each in 
thirty-five produces cotton and tobac- 
co in quantities. General farming is 
the main dependence. Poultry is a 
heavy side line and some millions of 
dollars worth are shipped every year. 
Strawberries and small fruits are 
growing features. 

Mining and manufacturing towns 
are looming up in size and numbers. 
These offer a very promising market 
to the poultryman and trucker. The 
Knoxville market is one of the finest 
in the South. 

Both sweet and Irish potatoes are 
paying crops here. With either on 
the right soil an energetic farmer 
can pay for the land on which they 
grow and have a big balance left 





Powell Station, Tenn. 


the first year. The best potato land 
sells at from $15 to $30 an acre. 

A neighbor of mine once averaged 
160 bushels of sweet potatoes to the 


»;acre on 6% acres of land—total, 


1,040 bushels. They brought from 
$1.00 to $2.50 a bushel—total, $1,- 
200 to $1,400, but the selling price 
was high that year. Yet our neigh- 
bor has averaged on such an acre- 
age for the last twenty years about 
$700 to $800. The lowest average 
he ever made was 80 bushels per acre 
and the next lowest 140 bushels. 

Another neighbor this year grew 
225 bushels of Irish potatoes on a 
little over one acre of ground, and 
sold them at 65 cents a bushel— 
total, $146.25. The land cost $30 an 
acre. 

Here, then, it seems to me, is a 
suggestion to the small farmer. A 
good potato patch, well cared for, 
will add largely to the income as well 
as to the home living. 








THINGS NO FARM 
CAN DO WITHOUT. 


HOME 


And These are (1) A Good Range, 
(2) A Sewing Machine, (3) A 


Washing Machine — Suggestions 

About Each. 

There are three implements which 
should be in every house where the 
family does its own work, and those 
should be of the best make possible 
to secure; they are, (1) a first-class 
cooking range (not a mere stove); 
(2) a good sewing machine, and (3) 
a washing machine. These cost 
‘money, and you must buy them to 
the best advantage. If you can do 
; just as well with the local merchant 
as elsewhere, buy from him, but if 
you cannot, order direct from the 
manufacturers, or even from some 
of the large department stores. 

Perhaps it is not too much to sug- 
gest that the cook range should have 


;a large oven, a water reservoir and 


an ‘indicator’ on the front. The 
indicator is a sort of thermometer on 
the oven door which shows how hot 
the oven is, and a housekeeper told 
ine that it saved much blistering of 
her face which would otherwise be 


| incurred in continually looking in to 


| 


{portant in 
| city, 


see how the bread or potatoes were 
baking. A warming closet surround- 
jing the pipe is also a great conven- 
ience. 

The sewing machine should also 
ibe a good one, and this is more im- 
the country than in the 
since repairs cannot be had so 
easily. Probably the majority of 
our country people buy their sewing 
machines from agents who drive 
about with a machine strapped in 


the back of the buckboard, but when | 


this is done the price paid is neces- 
sarily high, for the agent must pay 


for the horse and vehicle and for his | 


own board and lodging, all from the 


profits on the machines he sells. If | 
ordered direct from reliable makers, 


they may be had much cheaper. 
Farmers tell me that when they buy 
from agents on the installment plan, 
as they are often obliged to do, that 


a good machine costs them from $49 
to $60 by the time it is paid for; but 
a farmer’s wife in Catawba County 
tells me she bought a $20 sewing 
machine from the makers, has had it 
twelve years and it is still 
lent condition. Care in buying 
best advantage is just as 
an item in your prosperity 
lling of your 
bacco, peanuts or wheat. 

The washing machine 


to the 
important 
as is the 
coLLon, 


profitable se Lo- 


costs less 


in excel- i 


and is bulky; hence you can usually 
do as well with the local merchant 
as by ordering it from a distance. 
Careful inquiry among your neigh- 
bors who have washing machines will 
show which make will best suit the 
needs of your home, and, having as- 
certained this, get one just as soon 
as you can. A good washer and 
wringer can be bought for from $8 
to $12, and will save much laboc, 
worry and needless muscle wear on 


the housewife.—Franklin Sherman, 
uF: 





Overwork and Worry Are Suicidal. 


Many farmers come to an untimely 
end through unnecessary exposure in 
connection with their farm work. 
They are exceedingly anxious to get 
on in the world, labor through all 
sorts of weather, and, worse than this 
drink very cold water, ice water if 
they can get it, when excessively 
heated—-something which they would 
not allow their horses to do—sit 
down when in a profuse perspiration 
in a cold draft and possibly in a 
damp place, and thus bring on many 
of the ailments which shorten their 
days. For if the analogy between 
man and other animals is correct, 
and we do not doubt it, man was 
intended to live from eighty to one 
hundred years, and any shortness is 
usually due either to hereditary 
weakness or a violation of nature’s 
laws. 


Have not our readers noticed that 
| the man who habitually looks on the 
bright side of things, who has a keen 
sense of humor, and over-flowing 
| spirits, usually lives to a good old 
age, while the man who looks on the 
dark side of things and is generally 
imticipating trouble usually dies be- 
tore his time? Have they not notic- 
|ed that the man who gives way to 
violent fits of anger, perpetually 
scolding his boys, his hired man, and 
his horses, losing his temper on 
every slight oecasion, is usually 
{a ghort-lived man? 

Worry is not much less dangerous 
than anger. No one expects either 
the man or woman who is noted for 
| fretting and worrying ever to live 
long. In short, a contented, cheer- 
ful disposition that does not allow 
itself to fret over things that can not 
be helped, however much they may 
be regretted, a disposition to make 
the very best of things under exist- 
ing circumstances, to spend no time 
|in worrying over spilt milk, tends to 
'a good old age.—Dr. Henry Wallace. 
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How to Get Rid of the Cattle Tick. 


By Keeping the Stock Out of Infested Pastures for Six Months 
and by Killing the Ticks on the Cattle the Job Can Be Done. 


TAD T THE RECENT Mississippi 
AX State Farmers’ Convention 

one of the subjects most dis- 
cussed was the cattle tick and the 
methods of eradicating it. The dis- 
cussion was opened by Prof. Archi- 
bald Smith, and his remarks, the gist 
of which we here give, are just as 
applicable to the Carolinas as to 
Mississippi. 

To eradicate the cattle tick it is 
necessary to study his life history 
and habits. When this is done its 
eradication at once becomes simple 
and easy. The large female tick | 
which we see on the cattle drops to 
the ground, crawls under the leaves 
and grass and in a few days begins , 
laying eggs. In ten days or two) 
weeks she lays from 1,200 to 3,000 
eges. In warm weather these eggs 
hatch in from 18 to 20 days; in cool 
weather it may take much longer 
ticks (seed ticks) crawl up on the} 
for them to hatch, and the young 
grass and twigs and wait for the cat- 
tle to come along and pick them off | 
by brushing their legs against the | 
grass on which the ticks are bunch- 
ed or by lying down on them. After | 
the ticks get on the cattle they shed 
their twice and remain for | 





skins 


-about four weeks, when they are full | 
, grown and drop to the ground as be- | 


fore. | 

To eradicate the ticks the mature | 
female ticks must be prevented from 
dropping to the ground. This may 
be done by greasing the cattle and 
killing all the ticks on them, or by 
removing the cattle from the pas- 
tures until the ticks die from starva- 
tion. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
Three Great Losses from Cattle Ticks | 
Dr. Tait Butler, Associate Editor | 
of The Progressive Farmer, continued | 
the discussion of tick eradication. He | 
declared that he was convinced that 
the cattle ticks would be eradicated 
the South. 
if the ticks merely did injury by 
sucking blood from and iritating the 
skins of their victims that alone 
would be sufficient to justify their 
eradication; if they did nothing more 
than cause the death of the large 
numbers of cattle that die each year 
from tick fever that would of itself 
be sufficient to pay for the cost and 
trouble of their eradication; if the 
ticks did nothing more than cause 
the depreciation of from 4 to ¥e 
a pound, which results from the 
Federal quarantine against our cat- 
tle, that would justify all the effort 
necessary to eradicate them; but 
when all these things result from 
the presence of the ticks and when; 
we consider the ease of their de- 
struction, it requires no further evi- 
dence to convince any one that the 


ticks must go. 
A Practical Plan of Eradication. 


As Prof. Smith has pointed out, to 
eradicate the tick we must learn his 


| about the time new corn is made use 


| expected. 


mule they can not reproduce and die 
in about three months in summer 
and from six to eight months during 
the colder season. 


With these facts in mind it is easy } 
to plan a method of eraéication. 


The cheapest, most certain and un- 
der all conditions the best way is to 
take the cattle, horses and mules out 
of the pasture on September Ist, and 
keep them out until May 1st, follow- 
ing; or take them out May ist and 
keep them out until September ist. 
If this be done, the ticks will be dead 
and no more will get back in the pas- 
ture unless carried to it on cattle, 
horses or mules. 

Care must be taken not to put 
tick infested animals back in the 
pasture. To free the cattle of ticks 
put them in a clean lot and grease 
them thoroughly with any heavy,non- 
irritating oil, and in two weeks give 
them another greasing. If these two 
greasings have been done thoroughly, 
the cattle may be safely put on the 
clean pastures. 


FEEDING NEW CORN. 


Injudicious Feeding One Great Cause 
of So-Called Hog Cholera. 





Many farmers associate the thought 
of new corn with ‘hog cholera,” and 
the belief is common in some local- 
ities that the use of new corn will 
cause the disease. This may indirect- 
ly be somewhat true, as the sudden 
change to new corn is not unlikely to 
produce a feverish condition which 
would encourage the thriving of any 
latent disease germs. It is undenia- 
ble that swine appear to be more 
generally afflicted with the disease 


of, but an examination might show 
that such a condition is rather to be 
When the new corn is 
given they greatly relish the soft, 
succulent, fresh food, and, if permit- 
ted to do s0, will eat enough to 
change their probable constipation to 
acute diarrhea, and put them in a 
condition which invites other ail- 
ments. 

Much of the so-called cholera 
which comes in autumn is but the 
diseased condition brought about by 
a sudden change from a limited dry 
diet to a plethora of the appetizing 
new corn. Tke temptation to rush 
hogs off to market before cold weath- 
er approaches should not encourage 
the farmer to make too sudden a 
change in his methods of feeding. 
When the earliest corn is in full 
roasting-ear stage it may be given, 
stalk and all, in moderate quantity, 
without any change at first in the 
usual feeding. As the corn hardens 
it may be given more liberally, but 
by a gradual increase. By the time 
the corn is filly matured the hogs 
will have become well accustomed 





life history Find his weak points 
and hit him there. These weak 
points are: (1) The mature female 
tick can not crawl far and usually 
lays her eggs withim a foot or two 
of where she drops to the ground; 
(2) the young ticks do net crawl far 


because they stand a better ehance 
of getting on an animal by crawling 
up the grass and twigs and waiting 
for their victim to come along and 
pick them up; (3) they only get on 
cattle, horses and mules; (4) If 
they do not get on a cew, horse or 


oe 4 a 


Hogs that have had access to plen- 
‘ty of green pasture are less liable to 
| be disturbed by green or new corn 
| than those previously kept in dry 
|lots. Where they have been pastur- 
|ed on rape or green, succulent food 
lof that character, the risk is greatly 
| diminished. Pumpkins are excellent 
| feed for hogs about to be put on 
| green corn. They supply succulence, 
‘and their seeds serve well as a vermi- 
fugre Coburn’s “Swine in 


Prom 
America.’”’ 


SAVE MON 





—HOW TO— 


LY 


730 TIMES A YEAR 





If you own milch cows you are doubtless milking some 
of them twice a day every day in the year. 


If you are doing this without a De Laval cream separator 
to save all the butter fat in its best possible condition and at 
the same time have the sweet warm skimmilk for calves and 
pigs you are ‘osing money exactly 730 times a year. 


That is the simple tiuth about the De Laval cream sep- 
arator. Anyone can comprehend it. Other cream separators 
accomplish but a part of what it will do and do not last nearly 
as long. Every time milk is run through a De Laval separator 
it saves time and money for the user. There are no ifs or ands 
about it. And the saving is enough to in a few months time 
pay the cost of the separator, with the machine still good for 
fifteen or twenty years. 


There was never a better time or season for any cow 
owner to purchase a De Laval cream separator than right now. 
Prosperity was never greater in a dairying way. Butter values 
were never higher. The losses trom any other manner of 
handling milk never amounted to so much. Moreover such 
losses are always greatest when the cows have been longest in 


lactation aud the cream is hardest to separate. 


Just think of a loss of from ten cents to a dollar, accord- 
ing to number of cows and circumstances, twice a day every 
day in the year, and what the saving of it amounts to in the 
course of a year, let alone for the fifteen or twenty years life 
of the separator. 


Are you willing to let such a loss go on? If not why 
not send for a De Laval catalogue, or better still try a De Laval 
separator in your own dairy. Either is free to you for the 


asking, from the local agent or the Company directly. 


THE DELAVALSEPARATOR CO. 
General Offices : 
165 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


42 E. MADISON STRBET 
CHIC 4GO 
1218 & 1215 FILBERT Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
DRUMM & BACRAMENTO Sts, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


173-177 WILLIAM STREET 
MONTREAL 
14 &€ 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 
1016 WESTERN AVE,, 
SEATTLE, 
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There is Open to the Country 


for Home-Making a Career of the Noblest Sort. 


By Mrs. C. 
{ HAT GIRL is there who does 
Wi not dream of a career? Usual- 
ly these dreams are of city 
life, wealth, fame and immunity from 
work and care; forgetful that to 
every life, no matter how situated 
come responsibilities, and that oft- 
times the burdens of the rich are 
harder than the laborer’s work. By 
and by she marries, and if she con- 
tinues contrasting the ‘‘might have 
been”’ of her dreams with the pres- 
ent realities, she is apt to become a 
dissatisfied drudge. 

Housework, instead of drudgery, 
is a beautiful science capable of de- 
velopment into art. She whose mind 
is alert to learn the best ways of 
caring for house and premises, to 
preserve the family health, and who 
studies the food problem that her 
table may offer the variety to pro- 
vide for growth and repair, under- 
standing that the body, being so 
largely dependent on food, may be 
strong and vigorous, or weak and 
ailing according to the food and its 
preparation, is filling a career sur- 
passed only by the ability to mental- 
ly and morally train her family 
aright. 

It is a beautiful thing to write a} 








The Country Woman’s Career. 


Girl Who Will Prepare Herseif 


S. Everts. 

book, to sing a song or paint a pic- 
ture, but it is more beautiful, more 
helpful and far-reaching to give to 
the world a family possessing bright, 
discriminating minds in sound, heal- 
thy bodies, whose moral perceptions 
will keep them on the side of right 
and justice, and whose Christian 
training will urge them to helpful 
deeds. This is a career open to 
every woman. 

While the proper care and rearing 
of a family is the noblest work; the 
country woman’s career need not 
stop with that. A tactful woman 
may have an untold influence on the 
community, and as long as there is 
need of better schools, better roads, 
better social advantages, there is 
open to all an honorable career. 

One beautiful home in a neigh- 
borhood will awaken emulation, re- 
sulting in the improvement of each 
home’s surroundings. One church 
yard and school yard made attractive 
in a county, will be an impetus to 
all others, and all these things will 
strengthen the love of country life 
and keep more of our best young 
people en the farm. 

What more fruitful career than 
this can be desired? 








CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH. 


The Farm Home Needs a Bathroom 
as Much as the City Home. 


I have visited in many farm homes 
and I have not found one that had 
a fitted-up bathroom, as our town 
neighbors have. I am not covetous, 
but when I was shown a clean, cool 
bathroom by one of my town friends, 
I came very near breaking the tenth 
commandment. It was a delight to 
the eye and a comfort to the body; 
and as the old adage is, ‘“‘Cleanliness 
next to Godliness,’’ I would advise 
all young people who are planning 
to build homes to: be sure and plan 
for a bathroom. Why should not 
farmers have bathrooms as well as 
town people? 

There is another essential to farm 
home comfort and happiness; that is 
plenty of sunshine and fresh air. 
Some one may say that everyone 
gets plenty of that in the country. 
Yes, they ought to, but if you should 
go into some of the houses after 
supper, or to spend the night, you 
would find the windows closed and 
doors locked, scareely any ventila- 
tion—the children toss and tumble 
through the night, get up with pale 
faces, often they complain and do 
not eat their breakfast. Bad venti-| 
lation is the cause of many ills. 
Throw open your windows day and 
night; let in the sunshine and fresh 
air, then you will be well and happy. 

HAPPINESS. 











Fix Up the Boy’s Room. 


Get the boy a good matting for 
his floor. They are the cheapest, 
after all, and can be washed off 
with salt water when soiled. Also 
get a very large stove mat to cateh 
all trash from the stove. Buy him 
a good suit of furniture for his room, 
and when it gets rubbed or scratch- 
ed, take a flannel cloth and equal 
quantities of turpentine, linseed oil 
and table vinegar and give it a good 
rubbing. Make a window seat for 
him by taking a strong box that will 
fit his window, put hinges on the 
top, cover the box with some pretty 
covering, with the top well padded 
and a pocket tacked on the under- 












































side. This can be used for his 


hosiery while the box is used for 
shoes. 

Get some pictures, not cheap ones, 
but good ones that will suggest 
thoughts to him. Give him some of 
the best magazines to read. In short, 
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Producing the biggest crops at the 
wees least expense to your land’s fertility and your 
pocketbook, is the secret of successful farming. For 
grain there is nothing the equal of 


Thomas Basic Slag Phosphate 


__It is highly recommended for oats, producing splen- 
did yields. We recommend a fall application of 400 
pounds Thomas Phosphate and 100 pounds of Muriate 
of Potash to the acre. 


ANALYSIS. 
Total Phosphoric Acid.-_........ 15 to 18 per 
Avaliable Phosphoric Acid.... 13 to 16 wer cont 
Moftsture 0 to .0! per cent. 













Insoluble Phosphoric Acid 3 per cent. 
ee a 5) per cent. 
= gnesia 6 per cent. 
Lt ne ee 14 
e Manganese ella 





4a Write for our booklet “Thomas Basic Slag Phosphate and its Uses."’ 


THE COE-MORTIMER CO., Charleston, S. C. 


Fertilizer Materials for Home Mixing. 











make his room one that he can take 
pride in and to which he will be 


glad to invite his friends. 

It will cost a little to fix up your 
boy’s room, but what is that com- 
pared to the loss of him? 

MRS. BERTHA D. CLORE. 
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OPEN FURROW GRAIN DRILL 


It has been done time and again. 
You oan do tt. Plain instructions sent 
free. You are welcome to use the plans 
whether you buy our Drills or not, 












to use Lime when seeding and as a top-dressing. 


, It decomposes vegetation, making humus and plant food. It 
corrects acidity in soil, making it sweet and productive, especially 
for clover or other legumes. 


@, There is a great difference in Limes for agricultural purposes. 


Lee's Prepared Agricultural Lime 








is the best by thirty years test and is especially adapted for all soils. 
It loosens up heavy clays and binds together 

sandy soils, thus retaining their plant food. Waite 

today for folder and testimonials and name of 


nearest dealer. 


A. 8. LEE & SONS CO. 


INCORPORATED. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
Department B. 








A man raised 


98 Bushels Per Acre 


by sowing oats in his cotton last Octo- 
ber, two furrows to each middle. No 
damage to the cotton. OAN’T RAISE 
OATS? Your money back if you fafl 
with the Cole Drill. 

































The Cole Mf'g Co. 


Box 300, 















CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 








$50 Profit Per Acre 

soe GROWING ce 
OATS and PEAS 

THE COLE 

















MAY WE SHIP YOU 


A Ton of Lime 2 
and a Spreader o6 


We desire to quickly introduce our 
LOW-PRICED SPREADER— 
simple. yet perfectand would convince 
2 a selebborhond by shipping fo It a 
sampie machine on ofl'me 
Watch the results from the use of lime preperly distributed— meer freight po trial plan 
(you waste balf of it when shoveling it out). Our machine evenly and| which we will fully explain to you. — 
accurately distributes lime, plaster, fertilizers and fine compost Ww ws 
in any quantity from 100 Ibs. to 3,000 Ibs. to the acre. Address KING WEEDER 00., Richmond Va 
Absolute Force Feed. 


= ne 

















Takes lumpy lime, damp, cloddy fertilizers and distributes all evenly. 
A boy and a mule can handle it, and cover 8 to 10 acres a Gay. 
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The Greatest Good Roads Meeting in the South and What It is Going to Do. 
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A SYSFEM OF GOOD ROADS FOR 
i THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN COUNTRY. 
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E HAVE_BEEN talking a great deal about good roads: now here is something definite to go and do. 
State Geologist of North Carolina, has planned a great system of continuous good roads embracing seventy-five counties in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee and Virginia, chiefly as’ shown by the heavy black lines on the map here- 
with. More than this he has held meetings in nearly half these counties, and the people are thoroughly aroused to the impor- 

tance of the plan. It means incalculable good for the people in all this territory—many of the counties have no railroads and a 

splendid system of improved highways will be hardly less valuable than a railway line for them, and where railroads exist their value 

would be doubled by good country roads. The plan for this great system of roads having been already started in the counties them- 
selves, a great meeting of representatives of all these seventy-five counties (North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee) is to be held in Asheville, October 5, 6, and 7—what promises to be the greatest good roads meeting ever held in the South. 

Addresses by men of National reputation will be made, definite plans for starting this great system of good roads put on -foot, and it 

will, in short, be a history-making convention starting a great movement in which every delegate will ever after be proud to have had a 

part. We earnestly urge every Progressive Farmer reader to get behind the movement, do his part, and—most important of all—go to 

Asheville, for the entire three days, if possible, but certainly for Wednesday, 6th. 

Remember the dates—Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, October 5, 6, 7—and begin now to get ready for the trip. Write Dr. 

J. H. Peatt, Chapel Hill, N. C., or H. A. Brown, Greenville, Tenn., for program or further information. 


Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt» 














FINEST STRAIN | A 


WPPLER_OATS| 


PER BU. 
- = + = $1.00 





Absolutely pure, 


Hastings 100-Bushel Oats, 1.10 
Winter Grazing Oats, - - 1.00 
Burt Oats.- - - - - - - 1.00 


FINE SEED WHEAT. 
PER BU. | 
Georgia Purple Straw,- - $1.75 


Currell’s Prolific,- - - - 175 
Red Wonder, .- - - - 1.75 
Seed Barley,- - - - - - 1.80 


All raised on my own farm. No 
Johnson Grass. 


R. D. TATUM, 
Palmetto, Ga. 


Fair View Farm, - 


NS 
N. L. Willet Seed Com’y 


Augusta, Ga. 
will sell for July delivery all Turnips 40c. Bb, post- 
paid: Lookout Mt. Potatoes. Sept. and Oct. delivery, 
Vetches, 4 kinds, 2kinds Rye; 6 kinds Oats, 6 
kinds Oulon Sets. Jas. and Feb. delivery, 8 kinds 
Onton Sets, 4 kinds Irish Potatoes (Maine and 
ind crop), 2kinds Sorghum. Get Price List. 


APPLER OATS 


Nice Lot For Sale. 
Prices on application. 


GRIMES BROS., 














+ - - LEXINGTON, N.C. 


Wood’s Descriptive 


now ready, gives the fullest 
information about all 


Seeds for the 
Farm and Garden, 


Grasses and Clovers, 
Vetches, Alfalfa, 
Seed Wheat, Oats. 
Rye, Barley, etc. 
Also tells all about 


Vegetable & Flower Seeds 


that can be planted in the fall to 
advantage and protit, and about 


Hyacinths, Tulips and other 
Fiowering Bulbs, Vegetable and 
Strawberry Plants, Poultry 
Supplies and Fertilizers. 
Every Farmer and Gardener Fhould 
have this catalog. It is invaluable in 
its helpfulness and suggestive ideas for 
a profitable and satisfactory Farm or 
Garden. Catalogue mailed free on 

request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
the South; rust- 


Appler Oats proot; heavy 


yielding. Clean, pure seed 85 cen's per bushel 
f. 0. b, W.G. MCLEAN, 
R. F. D. No. 2, MaxTon, N. C. 

















iment stations to 
be the best for 





Fall Seed Catalog | | 


oy 


Proven by exper- | 














yeeds] 


In any quantity. Highest 
quality. Prompt deliverv. 
Our price list giving com- 
plete information, prices, 
varieties, &c., FREE upon 
request. 
Clover Seed, 
Grass Seed, 
Millet Seed, 
Seed Grain, 
Seed Potatoes, 
Cane Seed, 
Etc., Etc. 


Write to-day. 


S. T. Beveridge & Co. 


1217 E. Cary St. 





















RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA 
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Every Cotton Grower, 
large or small, rich or 
poor, write to B. W. 
HAWKIN3, Nona, Ga, 
for history and descrip- 
tive circular of his Extra 
Prolific Cotton, and 
Price of Seed. It’s free 
and will be worth Hun- 
dreds of DOLLARS to 
you. 

Quick Maturity and 
will make Three Bales 
per Acre. 


COT 
TON 


Se 
HICKORY SEED CO., 


G [ OW; Phosphate and 


Ground Limestene 
Makes two bushels 
where but one grew 
before. Write for 
prices. Ageats Wanted. 

Southern Lime and Phosphate Co. 


Birmingham, Alabama. 
most durable, and 


HAY PRESS sys iau rave. ard 


market. Guaranteed to do the work. Agents 
wanted. For fuil information and terms write 
L. 8S. @ZHMAN, Aodbsville, Ga. 





Choice re-cleaned Red 
Rust Proof, Winter Turf, 
Appler, and Culberson. 
North Carolina Seed Rye 
and Seed Wheat. Write 
for prices. 



















The eastest working, 
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$500 More a Year Farming. 


(Continued 


new mattress. It will be more sani- 
tary—more healthful—-and more 
comfortable. Open up the sleeping 
rooms so that light, sunshine and 
fresh air may freely enter at all 
times. These are our 
fectants. Sunshine and night air are 
not harmful but their absence is. 
Pure water is a necessity and wa- 
ter in abundance is of untold value 
in any home. Do not stop planning 


best disin- | 


and improving until a bath tub and'! 


water works are obtained. They cost 
considerable, but sufficient desire will 
bring them and when once obtained 
they would not be given up for five 
times their cost. If they are now be- 
yond your reach, 
so for very long 


from Page 38.) 


attempts to grow near the house, it 
is at once attacked, dug up, extermi- 
nated, and a bare yard of sand or 
clay left, to be swept when conven- 
ient—-a barren, desolate ugly sight, 
where nature would put a beautiful 
green sward, if permitted to do so. 
The grass can be cut with less labor 
than the bare earth can be kept 
cleanly swept. We hope no country 
doctor is responsible for the ridic- 
ulous and false idea that the grass is 
unhealthful. Grass is nature’s protec- 
tion for the bare, ugly soil and a 
yard covered with growing grass 


| that is regularly cut is a better con- 


they need not be} 
The effort and the} 


cost to obtain them is not so great! 


as anticipated, and the 
far beyond your present conception. 


oe 


benfits are | 
ibe kept clean. 


dition from the standpoint of beauty 
or health. Of course, the grass 
should be kept cut short, but as 
stated this can be done with less 
labor than the bare clay or sand can 
It is also a mistaken 


jidea that mosquitoes and flies breed 


| 
| 


in tall grass. Mosquitoes breed only 


Don’t Neglect the Yard and | in stagnant water and house flies in 


Home Grounds. 





and keep it neat and clean. 
Flowers are useful in character build- 
ing in the home, but do not make the 
front yard a neglected flower garden. 
Bank or set the flowers together near 
the house, or against the fence or 
grow them in a separate plot outside 
the front yard. The proper growth 
for the front yard are grass 
trees, and not too many of the latter, 


% Y ALL MEANS have a grass: 
3S covered yard about the house' 
, = 


| beautiful 


and! 


which should be planted some dis-| 


tance from the house. 


the writer why so many, especially | beauty to our lives, but will also help 


in the rural sections of the South, 
possess such a mortal fear and bitter 
hatred of grass. If it by chance 


|horse stable manure. Remove these 
jand do away with both, but by all 
means let the grass grow over the 
front yard and add at least one touch 
of Nature’s beauty to the place. 
When boys and girls go away from 
home and find other homes more 
and attractive than their 
there will be less desire to 
return. To prevent the boys and 
girls leaving the farms we must re- 
move the causes. Moreover, there 
will be more inspiration to work and 
more zest, life, and energy put into 
work wherever proper home conven- 


own, 


jiences are provided, and thus these 
It is beyond the understanding of,things will not only add color and 


us toward the ‘‘$500 More a Year.” 
But the greatest gain is in more com- 
forts and richer lives. 


The Sort of im ‘Hames We are Trying 
to Bring About. 


GREAT DEAL has been said 

of late about the hard lot of 
LS) the farmer’s wife. For our 
part, we believe that it is very much 
better in all cases to point out and 
emphasize the good rather than to 
dwell upon the bad, and we should 
rather have stories of contented 
wives who have the conveniences 


they need, or who realize that they. 


are getting them as fast as their hus- 
bands’ means will permit, than 
stories emphasizing the darker side 
of the problem. 

In every case certainly the farmer 
should get improved equipment for 
the household and kitchen just as 
fast as he gets improved tools or 
machinery for the farm. If the farm- 
er is poor, just as he gets impr .ed 
cultivators, mowers, manure s)3:.\d- 


ers, etc., for his own work. sv he 
should get washing machin»>.;, water, 
works, ranges, ete., tur :is wife’s 
work. 

All of which reminds us that a 
Missouri woman reader of Uucle 


Remus’ Magazine recently described 
the sort of farm homes she lives 
among, and they are the sort that 
The Prigressive Farmer is trying 
to bring about in every part of our 
territory, the sort of homes that go 
along with progressive farming, 
stock-raising, soil-building and the 
other policies that we are eternally 
advocating. All these things cannot 


eome at once, of course, but the fol-| 


lewing letter from the Missouri farm 


woman to whom we have already al-' 


luded, illustrates the sort of farms 
and farm homes we shall eventually 
have in every part of the Carolinas, 
Virginia, Georgia and Tennessee 
(at least wherever white  peo- 


| night 


‘constantly clean. 


ple predominate) and we should 
work toward this end as rapidly as 
possible. 

And for this reason every farmer’s 
wife--as well as the farmer himself— 
should interest herself in better farm 
methods and try to bring them about. 
But here is the letter from the Mis- 
souri farm woman: 


“T was surprised and indignant on 
reading Caroline Burke’s picture of 
the average farmer’s home, with its 
unwholesome, disease-producing sur- 
roundings, and still more surprised 
that Mrs. Bryan, in her editorial 
comments on Caroline Burke’s letter, 
agreed with her concerning the un- 
sanitary conditions on most farm- 
nomes, the unwholesome cooking, the 
pig pens, etc. Now, I earnestly wish 
these ladies could see the homes of 
our Missouri farmers—the beautiful, 
well-kept grounds, the clean back 
yards. Such a thing as a pig sty is 
unknown with us. We have large 
bluegrass pastures in which our 
many hogs are kept and they stay at 
and im cold weather in fine, 
roomy barns where they lie in clean 
strw upon cement floors that are kept 
The hog is natural- 
ly a clean animal, and will not have 
perfect health if kept in filthy, close 
quarters. We _ raise’ prize-winners 
here. One of our neighbors received 
ten prizes for fine stock at our last 
fair. 

“In our neighborhood, there are 
only two homes where the old adage, 
‘Cleanliness is next to godliness,’ is 
not acted upon. The ladies at the 
heads of these homes were city-bred 
girls. I really think that if Mrs. 
Bryar and Caroline Burke critieised 





city back yards they would have been 
nearer the mark. 

“As for unwholesome cookery, fried 
meat, etc., our farmers’ wives are 
excellent cooks; their kitchens are 
like parlors; they have sinks and all 
modern conveniences. All of us have 
gasengines which pump the water in- 
to our homes, light up both houses 
and barns with electricity, saw the 
wood, run the washing machine, turn 
the cream separator, run the churn, 
and make all labor light and easy. 

“We have plenty of time to read 
and visit. We read standard works 
—Shakespeare, Dickens, Byron and 
scott—in preference to modern liter- 
ature. We have good libraries, ex- 
cellent schoois, telephones, mail and 
grocery delivery, carriages and bug- 
gies—with the finest horses in the 
States. Missouri horses are widely 
famed, and the State is known as the 
horse and mule market of the world. 
When our boys plow, they ride a 
handsome red plow with a white um- 
brella attached to it to ward off the 
sun, and they hold lines over the 
backs of an eight hundred or thous- 
and dollar span of mules. All of our 
farmers have fine carriages and bug- 
gies; some have automobiles. Thus 
you can see we have everything that 
city people have except dust, noise, 
smoke and impure air, and we can do 
without those. 

‘Best of all, we have health. Our 
girls and boys are splendid speci- 
mens of young womanhood and man- 
hood. Of all the pretty, well-bred, 
well-dressed girls I ever saw, I give 
the premium to those whom the farm- 
ers bring in to fairs and other county 
gatherings, in elegant carriages, be- 
hind high-spirited, glossy-coated 
horses, that seem proud to bear their 
burden of beauty. Our people live to 
advanced age. One of our neighbor 
men is ninety-two and he mounts his 
fine horse and canters to town—ten 
miles—and back in a day. My 
mother, who is seventy-two and has a 
lovely pink ard white complexion, 
drove to our county seat and back— 
twenty miles in all—one zero day in 
winter, without complaint. She is a 
college graduate. All our people are 
well educated. Many are competent 
to teach in college and university if 
they wished to enter professional 
life. There is no need of an enter- 
tainment hall in our community. 
Every home has a good piano and the 





children are well instructed in music. 
Many of them are graduates in this 
art. All receive high school educa- 
tion, and many of them graduate 
from colleges. Thus, with every sur- 
rounding conducive to health, pros- 
perity and pleasure, our people are 
contented and happy. Can the same 
be said of most dwellers in the large 
and crowded cities?”’ 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 





S. C. White and Brown Leg 
horns. White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

tere : ere "ec Duck Eggs, 
. 1.25 


Sona tor folder: 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
& F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. ©. 


ROSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Eggs from exhibition stock, $2.00 for 15; fine 
utility, $1.00; trios $5.00. Putlets $1.50. 

S. P. LOCKHART, -- Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Agent Prairie State Incubators and Brooders. 


FALL SALE OF R. C “HODE IS:ARD REDS from 
Prize Matings. Good strong 
stock, from No.1 eggs, $00 per trio. Cock- 
erels $1 and up. Late January Pullets have 
been layiog regularly since first of Juiy. Mat- 
ing list free. MRS. J. C. DEAION, Landis, N, C. 





it's free. 














Barred P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 
i Want te Sell Leghorn and Rhode Island 
Hens; and 4 pairs of gonuine Mailard Ducks. 
Bargain prices. Wheat do you want? Write 
me. H. B. GEER, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


DRA WE Meifo 


INT AQOND ATS 


BUSINESS When you think ot going to 


school, write for Catalogue and 

Special Offers of the Leading Business and 

Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSINESS 

COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. 

We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 

Penmanship, etc. by mail. Send for Home 
Study Circular. 


$155$25 Week 


OUR Graduates.in Bookkeeping and Short- 
hand getit. Socan you, if you get our train- 
ing. If you earn less and are ambitious, write 
for FREE Catalog. You run no risk as the 
position is GUARANTEED. Wealso teach by 
mail. Address DR\UGHON’S PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE Box 401, Raleigh. N.C, 


Industrial Christian College 


Can Accommodate 100 New Students. 
Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 
students, $25 down and four hours work 
perday. Artesian water. 
JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., 
KINsTONn, N. CO, 




















outhern School of Telegraphy 





Established 21 years. 
GRAPHY 
LADIES. Open year round. 
ment: instruction thorough and practical. 
service. Diplomas awarded. 


graphers. 


encourage and inspire you. 





Newnan, Georgia. 


The Oldest, Most Reliable and Best Telegraph School in the 
South. Tul.ien reasonable; board cheap; town healthful and pleasant. We teach TE! E- 
. TYPE‘VRITING and RAILROAD AGENCY. A school for YOUNG MEN and 
Students can enroll at any time. 
Only 4to6 months required to qualify for 
. Graduates GUARANTEED good positions. 
$45 to $65 per month; rapid promption; steady employment. Constant demand for Tele- 
Telegraphy is the only trade or profession NOT overcrowded. 
for our 1909 handsomely Ulustrated 64-page Catalog. I 
Telegraphy and our School and will fully convince you that the S. S. T. isthe BEST. It 
is FREE and will be mailed promptly on request. 
A letter or postal will bring it. 


Southern Telegraph School, Box 274, 


Most modern equip- 
They begin on 


Write today 
It contains full particulars about 


You can’t afford to miss it. It will 


Newnan, Ga. 








cee ~ 








EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


Established and maintained by the State for the young men and 
women who wish to qualify themselves for the profession of teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new and modern. 


Session Opens October 5th, 1909. 


For prospectus and information, address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


Sanitation perfect. 


GREENVILLE, N. C. 











KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEG 


New Buildings, Com- 
plete Equipment, Large 


Hospital. Many attractive positions av as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, 


Sanitary Officers. Army Veterinarians, U.S. V' 
16, Catalogue and 


terinary Inspectors. Term opens September 


further information sent on application. 
DR. 8. STEWART, Secre 


tary, 1360 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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* FRUIT, TRUCK 4° VEGETABLES «x 





TIMELY GARDEN AND TRUCK 
NOTES. 


Now that the dry weather has been 
checked by rain is the time to use ni- 
trate of soda liberally to hasten the 
growth of cabbage. There is noth- 
ing that will bring a more marked 
change in the late cabbages and col- 
lards than a good dressing now of ni- 
trate of soda. Just scatter it broad- 
cast over the whole patch no matter 
if some falls on the cabbages. It 
will not hurt them at rate of 100 to 
200 pounds per acre and it may 
make all the difference between big 
heads and little ones. 

Sow now some seeds of the Chi- 
nese Rose-colored radish in rows, 
and when the weather gets cold 
mulch between the rows with coarse 
manure and you can pull big and 
brittle radishes all winter. 

Give a dressing of nitrate of soda 
alongside the rows o1 parsnips and 
salsify and carrots, if you have been 
wise enough to sow them. These 
vegetables will grow nearly all win- 
ter left in the ground and will help 
out the winter table greatly. 

Many people imagine that a very 
rank growth of vines on sweet po- 
tatoes means a smaller crop of roots. 
If the extra growth is caused by an 
excess of nitrogen over the percent- 
age of phosphoric acid and potash, 
there may be a small crop with great 
vines. But where the food ration in 
the soil is well balanced, the heavier 
the tops the iarger the crop will be. 
Bulletin No. 70 of the New Mexico 
Station shows that by careful exper- 
iment on strong land, where the vine 
grew enormously, the same variety of 
potato made a much heavier crop 











than on land where there was a small 
growth of vine, and they conclude 
that ‘‘the heavier the vine growth the 
larger yield of potatoes,” but I would 
add “‘provided there is sufficient sup- 
ply of mineral matters available.”’ 
W. F. MASSEY. 





National Nut Growers Wil! Meet 
Albany, Ga., October 12th. 


The eighth annual convention of 
the National Nut Growers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Albany, Georgia, 
October 12, 13, 14. 

Last year seventeen States were 
represented at the annual gathering 
at Chattanooga; but this year’s meet- 
ing promises to far exceed any pre- 
vious one both in interest and at- 
tendance. 

There is no more enthusiastic body 
of men anywhere than the members 
of the National Nut Growers <Asso- 
ciation. To a man, they believe in 
the business and possibilities for 
profits and development that it offers 
Whether you are a large or small 
grower of nuts, and even if you are 
only thinking of becoming interested, 
it will pay you to be on hand. 

There are more pecan orchards 
within seventy-five miles of Albany 
than within any other equal area in 
the world. 

While the situation of Albany will 
cause particular interest to center on 
the pecan, yet attention will be given 
to all varieties of nuts. 

Membership in the Associa‘ion is 
only two dollars per year. If fur- 


ther interested, address the Secre- 
tary at Poulan, Ga. 
J: Bs WRIGHT, 
Cairo, Ga. President, 
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Roup and Colds Care and Cure. 





By Far the Best Prevention is to Have the Fowls Roost 


in 


Houses Well Protected on Tiree Sides and Open on One. 


The most common cause of this 
trouble arises from damp roosting 
quarters and from fowls roosting 
where drafts coming through cracks 
and knot holes are allowed to 
blow on them. Even sudden changes 
in the weather are also to be found 
a prime factor in the development ot 
a severe case of roup. A sudden 
change of temperature causes the 
fowls to crowd in the roosting room 
with a result the fowls emerge from 
the reosting room in the early morn 
all the worse from breathing foul 
air and with the pores of the skin 
open and a deep cold is the result. 

Another cause to which roup can 
be attributed is from those cool rains 
of late fall and the damp grass and 
weeds through which they crawl 
hunting for food and worms. In so 
doing their feathers get wet and with 
little or no exercise their blood gets 
sluggish and a deep cold is the re- 
sult. But by far the most common 
cause is from roosting in trees or in 
poorly protected houses’ through 
which the bleak northern winds pour 
in as well as the drifting snow. Even 
an open door will do less harm than 
a one inch knot hole through which 
the wind drives its way directly on 
the poor fowls. 

By far the best prevention of roup 
is to have the fowls roost in a house 
that is well protected on three sides 
from the weather and with the front 
covered with wire netting to keep out 
undesirable night prowlers and with 
a heavy canvas curtain to let down 
when the weather becomes cold. A 
house of this description will at all 





times have a plentiful supply of life- 
giving pure air. Now that I have de- 
scribed the three most common 
causes of the dreaded disease I will 
endeavor to describe a method of 
elimination that will keep the re- 
mainder of the flock from the con- 
traction of it, as it is a contagious 
disease. The most common cause of 
its outbreak in large flocks is that a 
large number of poultrymen do not 
take the trouble to devise any special 
plan to eradicate it. 

Even in the best regulated poultry 
yards it is almost impossible to keep 
clear from even a single case of roup. 
But, and I want to emphasize this 
point, when you do have the first case 
either kill and burn the body of the 
fowl or remove it entirely away from 
the rest of the flock. Whole flocks 
can be contaminated through the me- 
dium of the drinking fountain. A 
sick bird drinking from such a foun- 
tain leaves a film of mucuous dis- 
charge and the result, the next bird 
takes the germ along with the drink. 
We will suppose that we have a bird 
that we value highly, suffering from 
roup, that we do not want to kill, so 
we will remove it to an improvised 
hospital and begin a sanitary war in 
the yard from where the sick bird 
was removed. Clean and burn all 


GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether asmall home orchard or on a com- 
mercial scale, our free catalogue will assist 
you. 





ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fla, 





rubbish, 
crude 


whitewash freely, adding 
carbolic acid to the wash. 
C. P. MILLER. 





HENS BRED TO LAY. 


You Can Breed Them Yourself by 
the Use of Trap Nests, or Buy 
From a Strain Already Selected. 
Messrs, Editors: Everybody knows 

that the Jersey cow has a grand rep- 

utation as a milker, and all practical 
people know that some Jersey cows 
are much heavier milkers than some 
others. In buying a _ heifer calf 
which would you prefer, one bred 
from a cow of good Jersey shape, 
color and size, and a good milker, or 
one bred from a Jersey cow of whose 
milking qualities you know nothing? 

Of course you would choose the off- 

spring of the good milker. Like pro- 

luces like, and a calf bred from a 

200d milker is likely to inherit that 

juality. 

The same principle holds good in 
poultry breeding. All breeders of 
voultry have good layers and poor 
iayers among the hens, and the sei- 
entific breeder of ‘“‘hens bred to lay” 
simply excludes all poor layers from 
his breeding pens, and uses eggs 
from his good layers only, for hatch- 
ing breeding stock. 

It is, however, a simpler process 
o select the paying milk cow than 
to select the good layers from a flock 
of hens. ‘To successfully accomplish 
the latter, it is necessary to fasten a 
aumbered band around the leg of 
zach hen and use trap nests of some 
kind. This means some extra work 
to find out the good layers and to 
keep a record of eggs laid; but it is 
the only known way to exclude the 
drones—the hens that are poor lay- 
ers. 

The owner of a small flock of hens 
can soon learn each hen and each 
hen’s eggs, and by keeping tab, can 
select the good and the poor layers, 
but when the breeder numbers his 
hens by the hundreds or thousands, 
he is forced to resort to trap nests. 

In starting my flock of Rhode Is- 
fand Reds two years ago, I hunted 
around until I found a good laying 
strain that had been built up by 
careful selection, and, while I paid a 
zood price, the investment was a 
zood one as I obtained a strain of 
‘layers’ and saved three or four 
years that would have been consum- 
ed in building up such a strain from 
an ordinary flock of Reds. I started 
where the other breeder left off, and 
fortunately, did not have a poor lay- 





er in my whole flock. Last year I 
added a lot of Leghorns of ‘bred 
to lay” stock, and by careful selec- 
tion my Wyandottes have increased 
in egg producticn twenty-five per 
cent. 

Reader, you can do likewise, and 
it pays. W. H. WAKEFIELD. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 











WHERE TO SHIP. 
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We recommend the advertisers in this de- 
partment of The Progressive Farmer to our 
readers as persons to whom Fruit, Truck. 
Poultry, Eggs etc., may beconsigned without 
taking the risk of not receiving a square deal. 
All of them have good financial ratings and 
reputations for honesty. Commission men 
cannot, of course, control market changes, 
8) our guarantee as to them is _ that 
they are upright, will treat you fairly, and 
make prompt returns. When you have some- 
thing tosell, ask them to send you market quo- 
tations so as to reach you on the day—or the 
day before—you want to ship, and you will 
make but few mistakes. 








BALTIMORE 








Cc. P. TATEM,. W. 8S. GAVAN. 
Cc. P. TATEM & CO., 
Fruits and Produce, 
121 Light Street. BALTIMORE, Mp. 


MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
oly of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
& good market. If you want a good house to 
\ook after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 
Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 











PHILADELPHIA 


WM. WEINERT & Co., 
Fancy Fruits and Vegetables, 
Front & Vine Sts., and Second & Dock Sts. 
Shipments Solicited. 











WASHINGTON. 


ERNEST M. MERRICK, 
937-939 B St., N. W., 
Frult and Produce. 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Speecialty. 
J. H. & H. J. KLEIN, 
927 B St., Northwest, 


Commission Merchants, 
Southern and Northern Produce, Consignments Solicited. 


PECAN 


T BEST VARIETIES. 
RE e SPECIAL LOW PRIORS. 


BEAR’S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 
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SA stock to plant. 
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wonderful stock. 
asking. 
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pat. Mlle. 1.2 
ALMOST EVERY TREE and SHRUB in 
ae the SOUTH, INCLUDING FRUIT TREES 


And the product of our Nursery is the ideal 
There is n> finer lot of Ever- 
greeens or Deciduous Trees, Shru ds, Vines, etc.. 
grown than we have ready for shipment. By ad 
getting them in the ground now they will 
have plenty of time to make new root-growth 
before cold weather sets in, and next spring 
they will bud forth in all their beauty. 


Van Lindley Trees 


_lare grown especially for Southern Orchards—we 
‘have been learning for a lifetime how to grow 
them for this purpose. 


Send for our catalogue at once, andlearn of our 


‘J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 


BOX 106, POMONA, N. C. 


esse ) ARIE 
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The book is yours for the 











THE PROGRESSIVE PARM@R. 


[Thursday, September 80, 1909. 











FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 eents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 120; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Hach word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less thar $1 














Bargains in Buff Orpinetons if you write 
now. L. B.Spracher, Koute4, Salisbury, N.C. 
Pure bred S. C. White Leghorns, 9 pullets, 
lcock $7.00. C. H. Lentz, Stony Point, N. C. 





Wanted—To hire a first class Blacksmith. A 
_, ba family preferred. Box 32, Camer- 
on, N. 





T.ady with ten years’ experience desires po- 
sition to teach any grade up to the ninth. 
Box 210. Greensboro, N. C. 





Great annus! auction sale, November 4, 
Angus Cattle, Angoras, Berkshire Pigs. Tulla- 
homa, Tenn., F. M. Worden. 





Farm to rent orsell. Several good farms in 
Moore and Lee County to 'ease with privilege 
to buy. Address Box 32, Cameron, N C 





For sale or exchange. One good as new 
Chas. A. Cyphus LIocunator, 150 eeg capacity. 
A bargain. D T. Williams, Louisburg. N. C. 





Berkshire Pigs for Sale. Some fine ones at 
$10 each. Sows in pig at $13 to $35. B'rd dors 
broke and unbroke. Satisfaction guaraocteed. 
Joseph McClamroch, Mocksville, N.C. 





800,000 Celery and Cabbage plants ready. 
$100 per 1,000, 5,000 $40. All varieties. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Weshipto Mississippi 
safely. List free. F. R chelle & Sons, 
Chester, New Jersey. Established 1899. 





Pigs cheap: Imported Large Yorkshive and 
Essex. All breeding stock resistered. Angora 
Goats. Money back i. not pleased. I paying 
return. Pure seei wneat, money refunded. 
wheat taken back at my expense if any cockle 
found, Right and roversibie disc plows. Large 
no cutter. J. E. Coulter, ConnelJys springs, 
I shall have at State 
Fair, Raieigh. N C., 
a two-year-old Du- 


roc Boar, that is a blue ribbon taker of fam- 
ous breeding and good qualities. I wish to 
sell him to prevent inbreeding. Also some 
young Duroc sows. 


W. S. EATON, 
Morehead City. N. C. 











Write yeur 
Name on a 
Postal to 


Here is the Greatest 
Time Saver 2°,°%.0%° 


Corn Stalk or 

» Cotton Plant fields before plow- 
ing. When you need it—you need 
it_ badly. 

But only “Deere Durability” 
will stand the test and do this Work 
properly. Deere Stalk Cutters 
are High Frame—of Strong, 
Rigid Steel—Instantly Adjust- 
able — =o] Draft — with 
Double ged Knives 
positively do the work. 


Deere Stalk Cutters 


are made in single and double-row, 
6, G6or7 knife, open or closed heads, 
All open head cutters have oil 
soaked hard maple bearing boxes. 
The lever raises both head and 

? stalk hooks in oneoperation, leav- 
ing one hand free to control the 
team. Spring Hitch with both 

cushi 


, pall an on springs, drag 
Uf ooks spring controlled, cutter 


| 
Wh 


‘heads have spring pressure. A 
double leaf seat spring insures nN 
comfort to the operator. 


Durable Steel Frame with , 
Double Edge Knives for 


Corn or Cotto 


Write us a POSTAL so we can put your 
mame on the DEERE FREE MAILING 
LIST.Then you'll get regularly all latem 
implement news of imp evements. 
Mention this paper when writing. 


Deere & Mansur Co. 





When writing advertisers please 


mention 
thi paper. 


ROOFINGS 


“ACME” 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 pay at $1.96; 2 ply at $2.25; 8 ply at $2.70 
per square, 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 


1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 8 ply at $2.60 
per square, 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only: very heayxz, as $2.9 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of Ready 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy- 
and are more economical, as they will las’ 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care 

© prices named include sufficient Large 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cemen: 
Coating, which are placed in the core of eact 
roll, to properly lay the same. 
We Prepay Freight te your Raliread Station’ “""* 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofing: 
and Building Papers, but the above are th: 
»xest and most economical. 
aa and Catalog “F" mailed free for th 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Get our Prices Comeant Lima. Plaster. &a.. 4. 








Contrast a dried out, 
weather-worn strap from 
a harness ignorant of oil, 
with the soft, glove-like 
springy quality of leather 
oiled with 


EUREKA 
Harness Oil 


Think how much better 
the leather looks; how 
much easier it is for the 
horse; and how much 
longer it will wear. Noth- 
ing like “Eureka” Oil to 
make a harness soft and 
black Ask your dealer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 














Farming is Profitable 
{n Southern Railway Territory. 


There is no better occupa- 
tion for the Average Man than 
Farming and no Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should by carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Location, the Study of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 
Choice and Rotation of Crops 
and Careful Cultivation will 
bring Assured Success. 

We are in position to Aid You 
in the Selection of the Proper 
Location in Districts which Pre- 
sent Splendid Advantages and 
Opportunities. In Writing tell 
us What You Want. 

M. V. @1°HARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Washington, D, C. 














THE FOOS CASOLINE ENCINE 


Made in Three Types -—All Sizes. 
Stationary—Ready for Mounting—Portabie. 


Some of the mechanical features that place the FOOS ina class by itself and 
make it the must reliable gasoline engine on the market : 

(1) Both valves worked vertically and mechanically. 
free from all mechanism. (3) Sensitive governor, permitting regulation of speed 
while enyine is runaing. (4) Balance weights on crank arm wm line with pi-ton 
and cylinder and between main bearings (the most expensive but only proper way). 
(5) Wipe Spark which keeps itself clean and insures ignition of every charge taken 
into the cylinder. 

Get a mechanic to compare the FOOS with the one which the “other man”. tells 
you is ‘just as good” and let him decide for you. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS CO., Petersburg, Va. 
General Selling Agents for Virginia and North Carolina 


' Also agents for “KELLY DUPLEX MILLS” (Grinds Cobs*and Shucks as well as 
small grain): “WHIRLWIND” feed and Ensilage Cutters (knives on fan-wheel) ; 
MACHINERY AND MILL SUPPLIES. 


(2) Plain cylinder head 








The Meadows Patent Portabie Corn Miil. 
Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited, 





:34 Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market. 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one, 
fe only portabie mili on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be had, while as 
good as any other mill for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


W, C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
BoxF, : Poor’s Knob, MV. C. 
Or to C0.. Charlotte, 


INTERNASIONAL HARVESTER 
N. C., Atianta, Ga., Richmond, Va; 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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_. Gibbes Economist (3inl) 
PLANER MATCHER MOULDER 


y Designed especially for simplicity 

os and usefulness, Compact. Reasonable 
price. Best work. Convenient. Best quality fit- 
tines. Selfoiling bearings. Plane 24inch wide. 
Fuller information on application to 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 


Sellers ‘“Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,” all kinds 


Box 1280, Columbia, S.C 








Norfolk & Southern Railway 


(Wolcott & Kerr, Receivers.) 


SZ SCHEDULE IN EFFECT SEPT. 1. 
Direct Through Train Service to all Points in 
Kastern North Caroijina, and via. Nor- 
folk to all Eastern Cities. 

All trains depart from Norfolk & Southern Ry 
depot, Jones and Johnson Sts., Raleigh. 
TRAINS ARRIVE RALEIGH: 
11.27 a.m and,9 37 p. m. dally, except Sunday, 
and 11.59 p. m.. Sunaay orly. 

For further particulars consult Norfolk & 
Southern Raltiway folder. or apply to ticket 
agents. H. C. Ht DuINS, G. P. A. 

W. W. CROXTON,A G. P. A. 
E T. LAMB, G. M., Norfolk, Va. 





WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE 











CASH OR ON TIME. 

Best and cheapest Engine on the mar- 
ket. Write for particulars. 
WATERLOO GASO!INE ENGINE COMPANY, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mentien this paper. 














Let Us Mail You This Big Money 
Saving Book Today=Postage Paid \*°°\es. 


Wedon’t want you to promise to buy, just let us mail you the Big Book Free, postpaid, and show 
you what really wonderfully low prices we are making on strictly high grade vehicles. It shows over 
one hundred and fifty styles of Vehicles and Harness to select from; tells you how to select, how to 
order, how to eare for your Vehicles and much valuable information. It shows genuine high grade 

5.00 Top Buggies for $49.00; $85.00 Buggies for $55 00; $75.00 Runabouts for $50.00; $100.00 Surrey 
‘or $75.00. Wecan save you $20.00 to $50.00 on many other styles. 
We Offer Harness at Cost, Lowest Freight Rates, Satisfaction 
Direct Quick Shipment From Two Faotories. 

A reputation of five years’ honest dealing; ten thousana satisfled customers and a real f 
guarantee that protects you from any loss, damage in shipment, or defects in workmanship . 
or material is back of every Golden Eagle Vehicle. 


or Money Back, 


GOLDEN EAGLF BUGGY CO, Station 6. 


Don’t Buy Until © 
You Get This 





\ a=. i 
bes yop antec Scaanen {~~ 


WAI Soa—~ 
ASIN, 


Write us today, a postal will do. 


159 Cdgewood Ave. ATLANTA. GA 











